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DARLAN AND PETAIN 


HE value of the statement made by Admiral Darlan at Algiers 
T on Wednesday can only be accurately assessed in the light 
of events. In its salient passage the former deputy dictator 
declared that “my sole purpose is to save French Africa, help to 
free France, and then retire to private life with the hope that the 
future leaders of France may be selected by the French people them- 
selves and by no one else.” Nothing could be more unexceptionable, 
and Admiral Darlan appealed for credence in the light of what he 
had done for the Allied cause in the last month. Every action taken 
against friends of the Allies in North Africa had, he asserted, been 
reversed. Prisoners had been released, an amnesty had been pro- 
claimed, persecution of the Jews had been stopped, Morocco 
Frenchmen were fighting with the Allies under General Giraud 
in increasing numbers, ports, airfields, shipping, rolling-stock had 
been freely placed at the disposal of the Allies. All this is sub- 
stantially true, and it is no sufficient answer to say that the Allies 
would have got them all in any case. They no doubt would, but 
at a cost in life and time which would have made the outlook in 
North Africa much less favourable than it is today. But a man’s 
acts cannot be judged in complete dissociation from his motives, 
and Admiral Darlan’s motives remain completely obscure. There 
will be no disposition to put a‘high estimate on them. A realist 
interpretation is the most intelligible. Darlan, it may well be, meant 
that whatever France he represented, and certainly he himself, should 
conciliate whichever side seemed likely to win the war. For two 
years he decided that the future was with Germany. Now, in North 
Africa, he has changed his mind—and his front. That may deter- 
mine his whole future policy. It is not an exalted attitude, but it 
would suit our purposes well enough. Meanwhile it is useful to 
have the declaration quoted above on record for future reference. 


Petain’s Submission 


Step by step Marshal Pétain has yielded to Hitler’s ever-increasing 
demands till his own humiliation has become complete, and not a 
shadow of the advantages he professed to have gained for France 
by his submission remains. What has he gained by the Armistice 
and repeated acts of humiliation? Unoccupied France is now 
occupied. Those elements of the Army which he had been allowed 
to retain have been demobilised by order of Hitler. The Toulon 
fleet has been scuttled. North Africa has gone. Even the last refuge 


of silence has been denied him. When the Marshal did not answer 
Hitler’s long, insulting letter he was once again threatened, and once 
again—though nothing remains to be saved—he submits, and writes 
obediently, not to say slavishly, “I can only bow to these decisions, 
which have had painful repercussions throughout the whole country.” 
Having talked “honour” ad nauseam, at the last» he refuses the 
amende honorable—that of resignation or defiance. Nor has he left 
himself in any position of power. It is President Laval who is 
“ head of the Government,” and in best quisling vein has seized the 
opportunity to explain that he hopes for a German victory, that he 
wants his country to strike at the menace of Bolshevism, that he 
seeks the road of collaboration with Germany, “loyally accepted 
and loyally practised,” in a “ war of religion.” The first example of 
his loyal collaboration is a decision to name 15,000 French workers 
from the former unoccupied zone to be sent to Germany. Pétain 
has submitted in order that Laval may sell his countrymen as slaves. 


The War Against U-boats 


The pursuit and destruction of enemy U-boats is still the gravest 
of the tasks of the war, and there is none which calls for more 
care in organisation, or closer co-ordination between departments 
engaged in research, or more constant vigilance in the Services. 
Everyone knows this, and it is not surprising that General Smuts’ 
allusion to an organisation for following up important clues led to 
anxious questions in the House of Commons. The Prime Minister 
spoke very frankly about the machinery he has set up, stating 
that the Battle of the Atlantic Committee had been superseded 
by an Anti-U-boat Warfare Committee, a Cabinet committee pre- 
sided over by himself, which first met on November 4th ; and he 
took the House into his confidence by naming the members who 
compose it. The main responsibility for the conduct of the war 
against U-boats rests with the Admiralty, which has full assistance 
from the Coastal Command of the Royal Air Force. The task 
of hunting submarines devolves upon the Navy «ad the Air Force, 
but their activities depend on sound intelligence, or invention, and 
much that is doubtless secret in the field of production. We know 
that many departments are concerned and General Smuts has spoken 
of many clues that have to be followed up—hence, obviously, the 
various composition of the Cabinet Committee. No one has shown 
himself more alive to the gravity of this aspect of the war than 
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the Prime Minister himself, and he gives it his constant personal 
attention. We were told last summer that the rate of Allied ship- 
building had overtaken the rate of loss, and it is hoped that that 
balance is still in our favour. None the less, the acceleration of 
enemy construction of U-boats is such that it would be too much to 
suppose that our measures against them have decreased their 
number or even prevented it from increasing. Submarine warfare 
is the main hope to which the enemy clings, and the most formidable 
obstacle to our victory. 


The Principle of Lend-Lease 

In a report to Congress on the operation of Lend-Lease Presi- 
dent Roosevelt mentions the enormous totals of supplies that have 
been sent to the Allies, but points out that in the period between 
March, 1941, and October, 1942, the export of goods bought with 
cash by the Allies was more than Lend-Lease aid. But the Presi- 
dent is not content to state the case as if it were merely a matter 
of supplies. Even from that limited point of view raw materials 
are reaching the United States from the Allies, and supplies are 
being given to American troops overseas by Great Britain, India, 
Australia, New Zealand and Fighting France. But Mr. Roosevelt 
refuses to leave out any of the elements which constitute co-opera- 
tion in a common cause; he dwells on the necessity for bringing 
together the joint productive capacity and all the resources of the 
United Nations “in accordance with a single world-strategy.” 
Sometimes the contribution made takes the form of supplies, some- 
times of the use of ships, sometimes of the efforts of fighting-men. 
For example, in Egypt the British did the bulk of the fighting in 
co-operation with Greece, Poland and France, while in supplies the 
United States played the major role. The North African offensive 
was a combined operation in the fullest sense of the words. This 
is a fair and magnanimous account of the principles underlying 
Lease-Lend, which rests upon the assumption that each contributes 
the utmost within his power towards the defeat of the enemy in 
services of various kinds, The President does not consider that 
the sacrifice of life is less than the sacrifice of money, and that 
the latter only should count in the final reckoning. 


Madagascar and Fighting France 

Again and again Germany and Vichy France have tried to make 
the French people believe that Britain, having occupied Madagascar, 
would remain there. The slander is completely refuted by the agree- 
ment that has been signed by Mr. Eden and General de Gaulle under 
which the temporary British administration comes to an end and 
French sovereignty is re-established. The French National Com- 
mittee in London has appointed General Legentilhomme to be 
High Commissioner, who will take over the government as soon as 
he arrives and will proceed to organise French military forces in the 
island both for its defence and for operations in other theatres of 
war. For the present the General Officer Commanding British 
troops in Madagascar will ensure the defence against external attack, 
and the powers conferred upon him for this purpose are clearly 
defined. This is an interim arrangement to provide for the period 
in which the French forces are being organised. General de Gaulle 
testifies to his complete satisfaction with the agreement in a state- 
ment in which he asks the French people to observe that the British 
Government respects French sovereignty in the Empire and fulfils 
engagements scrupulously. Just as the British, having crushed the 
Italians invaders of Abyssinia, have restored to its own government 
its freedom and sovereignty, so in the case of Madagascar. And as 
in Madagascar, so it will be in French-North Africa. The pretence 
that the Allies are occupying the latter country in their own interests 
is as hollow as the lie that they intended to retain Madagascar. 


Regional Planning 

The examples of Manchester and Birmingham illustrate the 
magnitude of the tasks of reconstruction in great cities that will 
have to be undertaken after the war, and are under practical con- 
sideration now. Both of these cities have been addressing themselves 
to the problem with energy, and have had reports prepared on 
housing, town-planning, industry, employment, and kindred. sub- 
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jects. In both cases housing will be the task demanding most 
immediate attention, to replace blitzed dwellings, continue slum- 
clearance schemes, make good arrears, and rebuild in conformity 
with reconstruction plans. In both cases also it is impossible to 
provide more than a fraction of the houses required within the 
precincts of the city. Birmingham will need 100,000 houses during 
the next thirty years and, having to look beyond its own suburbs, 
is considering the question of extending its boundaries, estab- 
lishing new suburbs, or creating an entirely new satellite town. 
In Manchester the question is even more difficult, for in the adjacent 
neighbourhood there are some 30 or 40 towns confronted with 
similar problems ; and it is realised that the situation calls for a 
policy of regional co-operation. Thus we see that even the largest 
municipal authorities are not large enough for the tasks that will 
have to be undertaken. Consultations between authorities and 
action on agreed lines with respect to a complete region is indis- 
pensable. This is not to say that war-time regional commissioners 
ought to be perpetuated. The great cities are strenuously opposed 
to any method of administration which is not based on democratic 
methods. Post-war housing, of course, presupposes re-development 
schemes, improved transport and consideration of the location of 
industries, and all of these are likely to concern regions larger than 
those administered by any existing authority. 


Between School and University 


Among many interesting recommendations made in the first 
interim report of the British Association’s Committee on Post-war 
University Education is one that would profoundly affect the lives of 
youths between the ages of eighteen and nineteen. It is suggested 
that a year of national or international service should be interposed 
between school and university, so that undergraduates’ studies would 
not normally begin until the age of nineteen. Such service does 
not, of course, necessarily mean military service, which may not 
long remain universal after the war, but might include a great 
variety of activities, including some connected with European re- 
construction. The question at once arises as to whether the Com- 
mittee has put this year of service at the right stage in a student’s 
career. Should this year, in which it is suggested he should acquire 
practical experience of the affairs of the world, come between school 
and university, or immediately after the university? A complete 
break between school and university teaching might involve serious 
dislocation, and an interruption of studies such that the freshman 
would have to spend some time in picking up what he had forgotten. 
Would it not be more judicious to put the year of “service” at the 
end of a university course? That would give stimulating experience 
in the interval between an academic career and professional life, 
an interval which is particularly needed by all who are to be 
engaged in teaching or in the civil service. The plan might be 
simplified if school life ended and university life began at eighteen 
instead of—as had become usual—at about nineteen. 


Venereal Disease 


The spread of venereal disease during the period of the war 
is a grave danger to the present and future health of the nation, 
and the need for drastic action should not be obscured because 
certain palliative measures are available. Of course, there must be— 
and Mr. Ernest Brown assures us that there are—public education, 
adequate free treatment, and indirect action to discourage pro- 
miscuity. Of course, every instrument of propaganda should be 
used to show the dangers of promiscuous intercourse, and the im- 
portance of treatment when infection has occurred. But it is idle 
to suggest that that js enough. A person who has contracted 
venereal disease is a potential danger to others as well as to 
himself or herself, and there should be no hesitation in making 
medical treatment compulsory. Regulation 33B goes some of. the 
way to provide the remedy, but not far enough. It requires that 
at least two separate patients should name the same person as the 
suspected source of their infection before compulsory actioa can 
be taken ; in other words, it only provides for the compulsory treat- 
ment of those individuals who have infected at least two others. 
If the Regulation is to be effective it must be strengthened. 
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BEVERIDGE AFTERTHOUGHTS 


T is rather more than a fortnight since the Beveridge Report 

was published. In that interval the report has almost eclipsed 
the war itself as a subject of discussion in this country ; it has 
been keenly debated by British troops overseas, and in the 
Dominions and the United States it has markedly increased the 
prestige of Britain as indicating an imaginative and courageous 
attempt to grapple, even in the midst of such a conflict as this, 
with those problems of social security which, so formidable before 
the war, may be even more formidable after it. Meanwhile the 
Government has the scheme under consideration, and it will be 
debated in the House of Commons after Christmas. That is, of 
But it is no less necessary 
and no less desirable that everywhere where concera for the better- 
ment of social conditions in Great Britain prevails discussion 
among the ordinary citizens whom it affects should be initiated. 
A letter printed in another column purports to give news of the 
first local group formed to study the Beveridge Report systemati- 
cally. That is an example that should be widely followed. The 
report costs no more than two shillings, and there could be no 
better school of citizenship than its three hundred pages provide. 
Time devoted to study and discussion of the problems it raises 
would not be wasted even if no single one of the solutions Sir 
William Beveridge proposes ever materialised. For, if these solu- 
tions are not adopted, some others must be. Criticism of the 
scheme should be welcomed undisguisedly, provided always that 
it is constructive, and directed towards demonstrating not only 


| where the Beveridge proposals are wrong, but how they can be 


improved on. 

The discussions so far engaged in have brought various mis- 
apprehensions to light. One Labour M.P. has complained with 
some bitterness that this is not the pure gospel of Socialism. It 
is not. It would commend itself much less to many people if it 
were. But it resembles so closely what the Labour Party has con- 
stantly demanded in the past that expressions of dissatisfaction 
with the scheme come a little oddly from that quarter. Elsewhere 
Sir William is criticised for basing his proposals on the assump- 
tion that unemployment will somehow be kept in hand (not 
abolished) and making no attempt to show how that can be done. 
On that it may be observed that if any man in the country is 
capable of indicating methods of coping with the unemployment 
problem it is the author of what is still the standard work on the 
subject. But to complain that Sir William Beveridge, given a 
specific, searching and comprehensive task by the Government, 
did not on his own account shoulder another not less compre- 
hensive that lay completely outside his terms of reference is less 
than reasonable. There is nothing in those terms about schemes 
to avert unemployment, and the comment that the Beveridge 
scheme will only work if unemployment is abolished, and in that 
case will not be needed, is simply a facile and completely unsub- 
stantial attempt at epigram. The degree of unemployment will, of 
course, affect the finance of the scheme, as it has always affected the 
finance of the existing Assistance Board. The actual figures 
suggested by Sir William are based on the assumption of an 
average total of 1,500,000 unemployed. That may argue optimism 
or pessimism. It certainly does not argue blindness to the 
problem. 

All the Beveridge figures, of course, are tentative, and it is 
nowhere suggested that the scheme must be either taken as it 
stands or sidetracked altogether. What Sir William has done is to 
produce a plan for putting the population out of the reach of 
want. If there is no sufficient desire to achieve that elementary 
reform or if it is found that to achieve it would involve expendi- 


ture which, by reacting on our internal and external trade, would 
actually create more evils than it cured, then we shall have to 
be content with a more modest advance than Sir William has 
inspired us to attempt. Parts of his scheme could be postponed 
for the present, or indefinitely—such, for example, as the proposals 
for a comprehensive national health service. Here, as elsewhere, 
strange misunderstandings seem to exist. Sir William Beveridge, 
someone has written, has promised free and equal treatment for 
all without consulting the doctors. On that it may be observed 
first, that the doctors through the Planning Committee 
of the British Medical Association, have proposed some- 
thing very like this themselves, and secondly that Sir William, 
of course, has in fact promised nothing to anybody. It was no 
part of his business to promise anything. All he was asked to do 
was to consider how certain schemes of social insurance are at 
present working, and suggest any possible improvements. That 
he has done, in a document that can already be termed historic. 
With regard to the details of any plan for a national health service, 
he specifically expresses the view that they should be worked 
out by the Department, presumably the Ministry of Health, con- 
cerned with the health of the people. The importance of such a 
scheme, if only on hard financial grounds, is sufficiently demon- 
strated by the statement made by Sir Farquhar Buzzard in last 
week’s Spectator that sickness and disability is at present costing 
the country some £3,000,000 a year. 

But to recognise that everything in the Beveridge plan is oper 
to discussion and revision does not mean that the plan can be 
simply shelved. Certain features of it could, no doubt, be dropped, 
but certain others must by general consent be adopted. Families 
are going hungry today because there are more children than the 
wage-earner can support adequately. No part of the new plan 
has been hailed with more enthusiasm than the proposed provision 
of family allowances. That part of the Beveridge scheme will 
inevitably materialise, though not necessarily in the precise form, 
or on the basis of the precise figures, recommended there. Old 
age pensions, again, will unquestionably have to be increased. 
There is no more pathetic figure in the community today than 
the man or woman of over 70 struggling to maintain life some- 
how on a maximum figure of 19s. 6d. a week, subject to a means 
test, against the 24s. to 25s. which the most experienced authori- 
ties regard as the minimum necessary for subsistence. Our 
responsibilities to that section of the community are not to be 
ignored. As regards medical treatment, again, steps will indisput- 
ably have to be taken in the direction of the goal which the 
Beveridge plan contemplates. In the article already quoted Sir 
Farquhar Buzzard recalled the promises made by the Minister 
of Health regarding co-ordination of the hospital system of the 
country, and added that under the Regional Hospital Scheme 
which the Nuffield Trust has been working out it was found 
essential to include private practitioners. It is only necessary to 
add that an immense load would be lifted not only from 
workers’ but from middle-class families if the immensely expensive 
surgical or institutional treatment to which they may have to 
have recourse at any moment were made available under such a 
comprehensive insurance scheme as the Beveridge Report has 
proposed. 

It may well be that here, as so often in life, what we want 
we cannot have. It would be absurd to disregard the financial 
aspect of the question or treat it as subordinate. But to assume 
forthwith that the financial obstacles are insuperable is as gratui- 
tous as to assume them non-existent. It is impossible to foresee 
what economic conditions after the war will be, and impossible in 
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particular to know how far standards of life everywhere can be 
raised by international action—a most material consideration when 
there is danger that an increase in labour costs here, as the result 
of expensive social reform schemes, may put us at a disadvantage 
in competitive export-markets. All that may be conceded. In 
resolving to go to the utmost limits of the possible, we must 
recognise that beyond them an impossible may lie. But at least 
we can determine not to stop short of that limit, wherever it may 
be. Even if we would we dare not, for demands will be made 
when this war is over that cannot be ignored. Men and women 
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in the Services and munition-factories today will not tolerate 
the social conditions that prevailed before the war, with the 
hazards of old age and ill-health and unemployment overhanging 
them still ; a question of social security in two senses will arise, 
For better or worse the Beveridge scheme has already aroused 
great expectations. The only practical, as well as the only humane, 
policy is to go to the utmost length to satisfy them, and, so far as 
that is not possible, to be able to show convincing reason why, 
The first step is to create a Ministry of Social Security to con- 
centrate on the whole problem. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ORD WOOLTON may be blamed for many deprivations 

forced on a people that in the matter of food has its 
tastes and likes to gratify them, but there is no doubt at all 
that he has substantially improved children’s health. There 
may be some shortage of vitamins, but the fact that Council 
school children can no longer suck cheap sweets half the day— 
it is remarkable how finance seemed to run to this, but you 
can get a lot for very little—has had a marked effect on 
both their teeth, as any school doctor will testify, and their 
interiors. The effect of rationing is that, though it may represent 
something very different from your normal choice, you do, in fact, 
use all your coupons on the foodstuffs to which they give title, and 
as a result put yourself on a much more sensible and wholesome 
dietary. In the case of the children, moreover, the fact that most 
of their mothers are now out working all day brings unexpected 
benefits, for it means that a school meal (at §d., 4d. or 3d., as the 
case may be) is substituted for the midday meal at home, and in 
nine cases out of ten it is very much better for the child. This 
is an encouraging state of things in the fourth winter of the war. 
It will be correspondingly discouraging if peace spells relapse. 

* * * * 


In the fourth year of the war we ought to have got reasonably 
familiar with the strength of various Army units—battalion, 
brigade,. division and so on—but in my experience that is by no 
means the case. Seeking enlightenment for myself on certain 
points I have received this information from a semi-official source. 
The regiment, which in the German army is a unit with a definite 
strength similar to that of a British brigade, is not a unit in Britain, 
and it may embody any number of battalions. The Royal Fusiliers 
during the last war, for instance, recruited §9 battalions, and some 
235,000 men passed through them. The divisions also vary con- 
siderably. The United States Guard “square” division, for 
example, has a war strength of 18,300 men, while the “ triangular ” 
divisions have a war strength of 15,000. The British units consist 
of the battalion, the brigade and the division. The corps is a 
formation, and, having normally two, has frequently three, divisions. 
The battalion has, at present, a strength of about 750 officers and 
men. The brigade contains three battalions, with services and 
ancillary troops which bring it up to about 3,000. The division 
contains three brigades and, with its various divisional troops, 
amounts in all to about 12,000. Each of the units from the bettalion 
upwards, it will be observed, has troops attached for special 
purposes ; and this applies also to the corps, which has its artillery, 
signallers, engineers, and so on. This seems as specific as it is 
possible to be. 

* * * + 

A curious libel action, of considerable interest to publishers and 
booksellers, was heard before Mr. Justice Tucker last week. It 
was brought by the Library Press, Limited, a company associated 
with the well-known publishing house of Hutchinson, against the 
trade paper the Bookseller, which had dealt in a recent issue with 
the methods pursued .by the plaintiff company. It appears, accord- 
ing to the learned judge’s very able judgement, that an agent of 
the Library Press had canvassed employees at a certain factory for 
orders for a Pictorial History of the War, Volumes 1 to 7, to be 
paid for at the rate of 5s. weekly. An employee, a Mr. Moss, who 
signed an order form, thought mistakenly that he was to pay 5s. 


a week for seven weeks, and when he realised the total cost was 
£4 12s. sought to cancel the arrangement. He was, however, firmly 
held to it by ahe Library Press and threatened with legal pro- 
ceedings if he refused to pay. Regarding that, Mr. Justice Tucker 
commented on the fact that no copy of the contract had been 
left with the purchaser, and stated that in fact the company was 
entitled at the most to recover 5d. from Mr. Moss, if that. The Book- 
seller’s comment on the transaction had been to the effect that it 
was a strange thing that at a time of acute paper-shortage a set 
of books should be forced on a man who did not want them, 
particularly when, on the vendor’s own showing, this publication 
was in great demand and in short supply (the judge referred to this 
as an admitted fact). In court the Bookseller pleaded fair comment on 
a matter of public interest. The judge ruled in its favour on the 
latter point and against it on the former, on the ground that the article 
contained some inaccuracies, due to the fact that Mr. Moss had 
not kept copies of his letters to the Library Press and had not 
summarised them quite correctly from memory. The judge ex- 
pressed the view that damages ought to be exceedingly small, and 
concluded: “I have hesitated for some time between two con- 
ventional sums which are often awarded in these cases, and I give 
the plaintiffs the benefit of my doubts on that matter by awarding 
them 4os. There will be judgement for the plaint:ffs for 4os. 
without costs.” I can make no comment on this that any intelligent 
reader cannot make for himself. 
* * * * 


By the appointment of General d’Astier de la Vigerie, with whom 
I have had some conversation recently, to be his personal adjutant 
General de Gaulle has added substantially to the authority of 
his entourage. General d’Astier de la Vigerie is one of France’s 
foremost airmen; he, in fact, commanded the French air forces 
in Northern France in September, 1939. In 1940 he was trans- 
ferred to Morocco, but was relieved of his command as being too 
pro-Ally. He was actually in France till little over a month ago, 
for it was not till a day or two after the German occupation of 
Southern France that he quietly boarded an aeroplane and flew to 
England. He has brought with him valuable and up-to-date in- 
formation about the extensive support of Gaullism as against Vichy, 
and of the co-operation Allied troops will receive when they land 


on French soil. 
* - * * 


I am glad to see the name of Governor Stassen, of Minnesota, 
getting into British newspapers. Mr. Herbert Agar mentioned him 
in his Observer article last Sunday as a progressive force comparable 
to Mr. Willkie, and the News Chronicle on Tuesday published a 
report from its Washington correspondent of a seven-point pro- 
gramme for the organisation of the post-war world put forward by 
Mr. Stassen dt a meeting at Detroit. Governor Stassen is a Re- 
publican, and very distinctly Presidential timber. He may be in 


‘process of leaping as suddenly and decisively into the public eye 


as Mr. Willkie did three years ago. 


* * * * 


A philanthropist of my acquaintance, at a loss what to give his 
housekeeper for Christmas, asked a friend’s advice. The answer was 


immediate: “A bottle of gin and a framed photograph of Mr. 
JANus. 


Mullins.” Gin and bitters, so to speak, 
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‘a ROMMEL’S RETREAT 
rise, By STRATEGICUS 
used 
ane, ARSHAL ROMMEL has admitted the superiority of the before we could think of Tunisia. This, which was and is our goal, 
ras | Eighth Army, and he is falling back rapidly towards the west. could not be approached directly because the enemy was in posses- 
why. ) General Montgomery requires no ambiguous laurels, so there is no sion of the air superiority that would have made the attempt an 
-on- need to praise him for what is no more than the heavy defeat he invitation to destruction, But, when it was found that the time-table 
administered to the enemy on the El Alamein position. He has, had been advanced because Darlan saw the wisdom of ordering the 
of course, done more than that, since it is obvious he has straightened _ cease-fire, General Anderson made an attempt to capture the posi- 
out his lines of communication and reconcentrated a formidable tions commanding the Narrows by a coup de main. Rarely can any 
force far away to the west. But that achievement was assumed, commander have pushed even an advanced detachment forward upon 
though perhaps rather lightly, in view of the immense work of such poor communications, The northern railway is not even con- 
was organisation it entailed. What has to be faced is the fact that tnuous. The weather, which the Germans freely admit has been 
mly Rommel has once again evaded complete destruction, and his success their best friend in the struggle to evade the Eighth Army, com- 
oT O- js more significant than at first sight appears. plicated the advance into Tunisia even more thoroughly. Neverthe- 
‘ker What was his purpose in organising the strong position about less it was a chance ; and General Anderson took it, as he was fully 
een | Brega and El Agheila? It was either to delay the Eighth Army or justified in doing. 
was to renew battle upon more favourable terms. Clearly he could The result is better than we could have expected. If he did not 
ok. hardly hope to achieve the latter. There was little possibility that gain all he wished, he certainly gave the enemy some bad moments, 
t it he could, so much weaker, defeat the Eighth Army which had and, if he has not retained all he overran, he has at least secured 
set beaten him when his strength was at its height. Still less could more than he could have gained except by a battle he had not the 
"m, he hope to repeat his earlier achievement of driving our troops east- force to fight. But the deciding factor has been the air. The enemy 
on wdtd again. He must, therefore, have been desirous of delaying is suffering a hammering from the Allied bombers, and this long- 
his Montgomery, and this could be either for the purpose of evacuating distance bombardment cannot be without its effect. But it is fighter 
on his battered troops or of falling back intact upon Tripoli. We can support that will turn the balance, and in this direction the enemy 
the rule out the question of evacuation, and it scems certain that, from has advantages that are at present denied us. Fighters have speed 
cle the invasion of Morocco and Algeria, his main purpose has been but lack range; and this means that they cannot operate except 
ad to fall back upon the position which General Nehring is attempting from airfields adjacent to the battlefield. They cannot even be flown 
not | to establish in Tunisia. to North Africa. They have to be shipped, with all the delays and 
= F If this interpretation be correct, it means that the Germans intend the risks that process entails. Even when they have arrived they 
nd | to strain every effort to constitute a deep and strong bridgehead in must have aerodromes near the battlefield ; and, as a consequence, 
m- | Tunisia. Rommel will hope to pick up certain reinforcements of a large proportion of the aircraft in North Africa may still be 
ive armour at Tripoli, and the force he will bring to Nehring will be grounded. The enemy is in a position to move his aircraft to 
ng of considerable importance. In pursuance of this design, he will Tunisia by air and over land, except for the last flight, which is 
Os. no doubt attempt to impose further delay on the pursuit of the less than ninety miles of sea to cross. In Africa he has, again, two 
nt Eighth Army; and already, over the forty miles or so he has __ fine airfields within his narrow bridgehead. 
| travelled, he has shown what ingenuity can do to slow it down. He It is for this reason that the First Army has been compelled to 
can still further check pursuit by holding the precipitous wadis give way and abandon much of the advantage it gained by its daring 
m with resolute. rearguards ; and at Misurata, some 250 miles to the dash towards the coast. If it could have held the massif it overran 
nt east, there is a position which may delay the Eighth Army for in that advance, the enemy’s design would already have been half 
of | perhaps an even longer time than the Brega-E] Agheila position. It defeated, since he could not have extended his bridgehead and would 
’s would not be an overwhelmingly attractive prospect, since Benghazi have been under the risk of being driven out of it. But lacking the 
es is only 250 miles by sea to the east and the journey will be in- support of fighter aircraft, the weak contingents that went forward 
s- creasingly covered by shore-based aircraft. Fighter support will be could not maintain thernselves ; and, driven back, they have ceased 
0 available over the greater part of the distance for the advancing to have the chance to throttle Nehring’s expansion. But that was 
0, troops. merely the first light skirmish with the enemy, and the battle that 
of But, despite its disadvantages, that may well be the German plan, must shortly be joined will engage much heavier numbers of troops 
0 to check and delay, and thereby separate the First and Eighth Armies on both sides. The enemy is reinforcing at a rate estimated by a 
- as long as possible ; and, if given the chance, to intervene in Tunisia correspondent to be over ten thousand a week. It seems scarcely 
y, before they can co-operate. For what is it the enemy fears? It is possible the Allies cannot concentrate more rapidly than that, in 
d the full co-operation of the two air forces. I said a month ago _ spite of mud, mist and bad communications. But they labour under 
that it is quite possible “we shall see fought out over Tunisia an other disadvantages which superior air power could, to some extent, 
air-battle that will be as decisive as the Battle of Britain.” That counterbalance. Their armour is inexperienced, whereas the 
prospect becomes clearer as the campaign proceeds ; and one of the Germans have sent to Tunisia some of their best armoured units. 
» most important elements in it is the fighter-strength of the Middle Apart from the infantry, which, if anything, has proved - its 
“ East Command. Rommel’s stand at El Agheila effectively blotted superiority to that of the Allies, this force is a “ task force,” in the 
€ * it out of the Tunisian struggle, and every stand he can make for’ sense that it is a very carefully selected unity making use of some of 
. some hundreds of miles yet will contribute to the same result. If the best German material. 
/ Rommel can bring ground reinforcements to Nehring, Montgomery Rommel’s army, as we have seen, has played no small part in 
y can bring stronger ; but of much greater importance is the fact that assisting Nehring to make good his foothold. But this need not 
‘ L he can bring an already deployed experienced contingent of fighter disappoint anyone. Jf ‘the campaign had gone as the Allies had 
aircraft. Rommel is holding off the Blucher of the great battle that every reason to expect they would not have been as far forward 


is gathering in Tunisia, and in that way he is contributing to the 
result. 

The Allied position in Tunisia is probably better than we could have 
expected at the outset of the campaign. Then we had little reason 
to expect that the resistance of the French would be over in a few 
days. The Allied preparations had to be made on the assumption 
that there would be a considerable amount of ground-fighting 





in Tunisia as they actually are. Furthermore, there is no need to 
imagine that the Allies must concentrate within operating range a 
numerically superior air force in order to be successful. The Battle 
of Britain was won on no such terms, Finally, it is evident that 
if the battle is to be decided in the air the Germans will be com- 
pelled to concentrate in southern Europe a Luftwaffe strength that 
will entail drawing upon the force allotted to other fronts and, in 
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Russia, our ally will continue to be the beneficiary. In fact, it may 
well» be that, as General Arnold said, the air battle which will 
develop will “decide air-supremacy over the Mediterranean and 
possibly over Europe.” 

But if that should be the pattern of the future, it must entail a 
weakening over every other European battlefield ; and the enemy 
must already have discovered some of its obvious implications. 
Russia is determined to maintain her winter attacks upon the German 
garrisons. ‘The results of the first three weeks of the offensive have 
been such that the drain, at this stage in the war; must be far- 
reaching. At present the enemy is counter-attacking about Stalin- 
grad; but the immediate success does not at present appear to 
promise the relief of the encircled troops. Their number must still 
be great, and their resistance, except for the mass cut off between 
the Don and the Volga, must diminish rapidly: The strain about 
Rzhev and Velikie Luki is also great, and there is evidence that 
reinforcements are being drawn in. That process cannot go very 
far without offering invitations on other sectors. The war, in fact, 
is moving through an unfamiliar phase; but the suggestion that 
seems inevitable is that Germany is at length beginning to feel the 
strain of fighting upon two fronts, 


CAN WE AFFORD IT? 


By DOROTHY PARRY 

NE of the first questions being asked everywhere about the 
Beveridge plan is, can we afford it? That is perfectly natural. 
It is not impossible that the introduction of the scheme might 
lead to a reduction in the size of the national income (by national 
income is meant total production of goods and services), or at least 
retard its normal growth. This effect would follow if the reper- 
cussions of the scheme on the economic structure were such as to 
lead to one or more of the following results:—{a) high taxation, 
which would discourage business enterprise ; (6) an unfavourable 
movement in the balance of international trade ; (c) an increase in 
idleness } (d) retirment at an early age, with a consequent reduction 

in the size of the working population. 

In considering all these four points it is necessary to have in 
mind some idea of the relative magnitudes of the figures we are 
discussing. In its first working year the additional cost of the 
scheme will be some £265 millions. It is anybody’s guess what 
the size of the national income will be in this post-war period, On 
the one hand we have lost foreign investments and we have failed 
to maintain some capital equipment. On the other hand there will 
have been considerable technical progress, and we may end the war 
with a Jarge volume of new factory space, machine tools and other 
equipment. We may also expect a higher level of employment 
than before the war. It seems, therefore, conservative to assume 
that the national income will be at least as high after the war as 
before. On Sir William Beveridge’s assumption of a 25 per cent. 
rise in prices over 1938 levels this would give us a national income 
in the neighbourhood of £6,000 millions in 1945. 

It is with figures of such magnitude well in mind that we should 
approach our first point. An extra £86 millions has to be found 
by the Treasury in the first year of the scheme. Some of this will 
come out of the pockets of the working classes in the form of indirect 
taxation, and perhaps also in the form of direct taxation if income 
tax for the lower income groups has come to stay. Part of the 
burden certainly will fall on the rentier class. The remainder will 
have to come out of profits. This may be thought likely to have a 
discouraging effect on enterprise. There is, however, no agreement 
among economists as to the effect of an increase in income tax. 
Extremely high taxation would undoubtedly cut too deeply into 
marginal earnings and company reserves. On the other hand, as the 
money raised by taxation for the Beveridge scheme will find its way 
into the pockets of the poorer classes, who are more likely to spend 
it, any adverse effects on incentive would be offset in part at least 
by the increased demand for goods and services. But even if the 
depressing effects are the more important this need not be a bad 
thing, for the scheme should be used as part of a general policy 
to control the Trade Cycle. In a boom taxation may be used to 
exercise a check on unhealthy economic expansion ; in a slump the 
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increased expenditure can be financed out of the national debt and 
thus increase total purchasing-power in the same way as Public 
works. Although it is impossible to make any firm statement untjj 
we know what our other commitments are going to be after the 
war, yet on balance it seems safe to say that the additional cost to 
the Exchequer may not have any serious effect on internal economic 
progress. 

The effect on our external economy is, however, an even greater 
source of fear to many. It has been argued that the scheme will 
lead to a rise in prices, which will have a depressing effect on those 
unsheltered industries which are producing for the export market 
and have to face world competition, consequently turning our 
balance of payments against us. The magnitude of the problem 
is not, however, as great as might appear at first glance. The only 
part of the increased cost which will definitely be handed on jn 
the form of a rise in prices is the employers’ share. In 1945 this 
only represents £54 millions extra, against a total national income 
of £6,000 millions. The rise in prices, therefore, can only be slight, 
As far as any rise does occur it can be taken care of when the time 
comes to fix the value of the pound after the war. We should surely 
benefit from the lesson we learned in the ’twenties and not peg the 
pound too high after this war.. 

So far we have seen nothing to lead us to fear that our economic 
system will suffer from the introduction of the Beveridge scheme. 
This is not to deny that the threat might come from another 
direction. The scheme promises to all unemployed workers q 
subsistence benefit for an indefinite period. Admittedly this alone 
might encourage idleness and thus lead to a growth in unemploy- 
ment. There is, however, a safeguard. After a certain period, 
normally six months, the continued payment of benefit is condi- 
tional on attendance at a work or training-centre, this in Beveridge’s 
own words “being designed both as a means of preventing 
habituation to idleness and as a means of improving capacity for 
earning.” Further, if a person refuses suitable employment, benefit 
is stopped, as under the present scheme. In the case of the small 
trader, the self-employer, the widow, &c.—that is all those who, 
when losing their means of livelihood, need to be trained for new 
employment forthwith—the payment of benefit is from the start 
conditional on training. 

Far from increasing unemployment as might be feared, the scheme 
may have an important effect in maintaining employment by facili- 
tating the transfer of labour from industry to industry. Beveridge 
provides for the paymeng, as a loan or otherwise, of all or part of 
the expenses of removal and temporary lodging where the procure- 
ment of new work involves a change of locality. This factor, 
together with the system of re-training which Beveridge envisages, 
should be of inestimable value in the post-war years, when millions 
of war-workers have to be transferred to the consumption and export 
industries and in many cases re-trained. The Beveridge scheme 
should further add to the efficiency of our working population by 
improving their standards of health through the extension of our 
medical services which it provides. 

The level of employment is again the crucial factor in considering 
the effect of the guaranteed subsistence old-age pension which the 
Beveridge scheme provides. The payment of the pension is condi- 
tional on retirement, and as such might be criticised as encouraging 
people to retire at an early age, thus reducing the size of the working 
population at a time when the increasing preponderance of the 
higher age-groups is in any case going to make this an acute problem. 
Beveridge has, however, sought to provide against this by offering 
higher rates of pension for those who go on working beyond the 
normal retiring ages of 65 for men and 60 for women. Whether or 
not the increases offered (2s. per week for each extra year worked 
for a couple and ts. for a single person) will in fact be a sufficient 
inducement to encourage people to go on working time alone will 
show. With this same problem in mind the ages of retirement are 
fixed at what are relatively high levels. 

So far we have been concerned with the cost of the scheme in 
its first year. After twenty years the cost would have increased by 
another £160 millions, due almost entirely to the rise in cost of 
old-age pensions, and the whole of this would fall upon the State. 
(Unfortunately the report does not supply us with a comparable 
figure for the cost of our social services in the same year at present 
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standards.) It is encouraging to reflect, however, that this increasing 
cost will be incurred over a period when our national ineOme will 
be rising, for it is unlikely that the decline in the working population 
which sets in towards the end of the period will outweigh the rise 
in output per head which we can assume. If, however, one looks 
beyond 1965 the prospect becomes gloomy indeed. With a steadily 
declining working population we may expect towards the end of 
the century to witness a fall in national income in spite of improving 
efficiency. At the same time the number of old people in the 
population will be increasing at an alarming rate. This is, of course, 
one of the major social problems of the age. If our low birth-rate 
continues, the rising proportion of the aged to the working popula- 
tion will represent an increasingly arduous burden which must be 
borne in some way. Its magnitude is so vast that, although it is 
important to consider how the cost should be shared between the 
State and the individual, this latter problem is of secondary interest. 
What is far more important is to encourage an increase in the birth- 
rate, and the Beveridge proposals for doing so, through children’s 
allowances, are perhaps the most essential part of the report. 

Thus, when the scheme is set in its proper perspective against 
the background of a declining birth-rate and rising proportion of old 
people, much of the dispute about its practicability becomes 
academic and unreal. Maternity benefits and family allowances 
must be provided. On political grounds this is a concession which 
the Treasury can scarcely escape; on social and strategic grounds 
It will also 
be out of the question to reject the demands for a rise in old-age 
pensions and an extension of the health services. In short, there 
appears to be no means of escaping an extension of our social 
services. The real question is to discover how this can be done 
most simply and economically and with the least possible adverse 
effect on our economic structure.’ Mere negative criticism of the 
Beveridge scheme is not enough. Its opponents must provide 
another positive solution ; until they do, it would be poor statesman- 
ship to jettison the one coherent plan which has so far been 
proposed. 


CITIZENSHIP AND C.D. 


By STEPHEN SPENDER 


HE -Army Bureau of Current Affairs announces that in future 
every soldier is to receive, as part of his training, three hours 
general education in citizenship a week for a period of four months. 
In addition to this, many branches of the Army, not to mention the 
Navy and R.A.F., are getting a good deal of technical education. 
Moreover, military correspondents point out that the old idea of the 
infantry as foot-sloggers is being replaced by a realisation that tech- 
nical knowledge and mental alertness are required from every soldier, 
wherever he is placed, in modern warfare. 

It can hardly be an exaggeration to say that when the Forces are 
demobilised at the end of the war, we shall have several hundred 
thousand citizens who are better educated technically and politically 
than they were when they joined up. This is extremely important ; 
indeed, the essential preliminary to any reconstruction in a democracy 
is that the people themselves should be capable of using opportunities, 
appreciating changes and letting a new conception of democracy be 
realised in their lives, their thoughts and their actions. No amount 
of planning and reconstruction could have done much good to the 
sluggish pre-war mentality which only roused itself to cheer at 
Munich and then went to sleep again until September, 1939. 

One very important principle is to be deduced from Army educa- 
tion. Not only democracy after the war, but the democratic army 
now, requires intelligent and technically educated citizens who have 
a general picture of society in their minds which they can relate to 
a close knowledge of their particular jobs. The Army, with ali the 
claims of its training, has found that general education is necessary 
to the modern soldier. And it is no secret that the Russian, and 
the German, armies have found the same thing. 

If the Army can make room in its training for general education, 
it is remarkable that no co-ordinated, properly organised and 
financed scheme for general education, corresponding to AB.C.A., 
exists in civil life. There should certainly be a Civilian Bureau of 
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Current Affairs corresponding to the Army one. The key to the 
problem lies with the Civilian Defence organisations—A.R.P. and 
N.F.S. Although there are brave beginnings of education, started 
either amongst Civil Defence workers themselves or sponsored by 
education authorities from outside, nothing like an education scheme 
exists, and, in contrast to the thousands of pounds spent on A.B.C.A., 
only very small sums, provided from special funds and charity, have 
been spent on Civil Defence units. 

It seems a curious failure to equip some of the citizens (i.e., those 
now in the Forces) of post-war democracy to live in a planned and 
highly technological society and to neglect all others. Perhaps this 
neglect is understandable in industry, where there may be no time 
for education (although I believe, in fact, there are the opportunities), 
and where the workers are at any rate keeping in touch with new 
ideas of production, But in Civil Defence, without some such 
scheme, men and women are actually falling behind. They can 
scarcely keep in touch with their old jobs, and they are not preparing 
for new ones, nor for a new society. There is some danger of Civil 
Defence, during the long “lull” periods, becoming a breeding-ground 
for the discontented, out-of-touch, apathetic and largely unemploy- 
able members of society in the next ten years, 

Of course, excuses can be offered for the neglect of education in 
Civilian Defence. In the Fire Service it is often said that firemen 
have no time for it. Yet this objection is already met by the Army, 
for if the Army, with its extremely complicated training, can find 
time so can the Fire Service. The reason behind the “no time” 
excuse is that it is not felt to be necessary for firemen to have any 
general education for carrying out their fire-fighting duties. Actually 
this is the exact opposite of the “ no time” argument, and it amounts 
to saying that intelligence and alertness are not necessary for fire- 
fighting, though they may be in the Army. However, it may be 
answered that the quality really essential to A.R.P. workers, who are 
subject to sudden, unexpected and wearisome demands on them 
after months of waiting, is morale ; and this is exactly what training 
in citizenship provides. Also, it should not be forgotten that A.R.P. 
workers live in towns, and go home for their leave every forty-eight 
or twenty-four hours. If they were the keenest, most interested, 
most responsible citizens in every town, instead of merely waiting 
for air-raids, they might have an excellent influence on civilian 
morale. 

Other arguments against Civil Defence education are mainly 
concerned with technical difficulties—matters of red tape. These 
objections really amount to nothing at all; if the Home Office and 
the regional authorities wished it we could have a scheme working 
in London within a month. Owing to the fact that Civil Defence 
posts are in towns, an education scheme would be easy to organise. 
Outside help would be required, as the services could not go very 
far towards providing any real education from their own personnel. 
But the London adult educational authorities are keen to help, and 
outside London the Workers’ Educational Association could provide 
many facilities. Essential preliminaries are that maps and informa- 
tive literature, such as those produced by A.B.C.A., should be 
introduced into stations. This could easily be done, and it is 
astonishing that one of the first essentials of every Civil Defence 
post in England is not a map of the world. 

The most dangerous argument that can be brought against a 
scheme of this kind is that it is not wanted ; in places it has been 
tried, and the men have shown no desire for education; they 
already have opportunities to go to evening classes on their leave 
days, &c. The people who do not want the public instructed can 
always. prove quite easily that the public do not want to be 
instructed. It is true that isolated efforts have been .made and 
failed, partly because of the lack of co-operation of the authorities, 
partly because it is difficult to make any scheme succeed in an 
apathetic atmosphere. The essential of education’ is that people 
should feel it is going to be of use to them, that it will give them 
a means of expressing themselves and provide them with oppor- 
tunities. What is required is an educational movement affecting the 
whole of the Civil Defence services, so that they become conscious 
of themselves as a body of citizens. The success of the discussion 
groups in the Fire Service shows that a demand for such a move- 
ment does really exist. The discussion meetings, which are held 
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voluntarily in the evenings, are a great success wherever the leader 
is able to show the men that an understanding of world affairs is 
not just theoretical knowledge but of real benefit to themselves. 
However, occasional discussions defeat their own ends in the long 
run, because unless a further step is taken towards real education 
they themselves become an example of ineffectiveness and of talk in 
the air. They should be combined with an education scheme, which 
should include both practical, technical work and also training in 
citizenship. Out of such a movement demands for vocational train- 
ing would arise, and these could also be met. 

Civil Defence offers an enormous opportunity to democracy, if 
only we can visualise it as a movement which has a task larger 
than, though including, dealing with air-raids. Civil Defence 
workers should be the leaders of morale in the towns, both in 
times of stress and during periods of lull. They chould exemplify 
the increasing public consciousness of the duties, responsibilities 
and benefits of democracy. The fire-stations and A.R.P. posts of 
today might well be the cells which are the origin of people’s social 
clubs in the more communal life of the towns of tomorrow. The 
Civil Defence worker is a citizen as well as a function which comes 
into action during a blitz. It is not too late to realise this, 


REHABILITATION 


By DR. HAROLD BALME 


NE of the very few compensations associated with the dark 

horrors of war js the stimulus to medical research brought 
about by the presence of new and compelling problems and by the 
provision of special facilities for their investigation, as a result of 
which fresh discoveries are made, from which both civilian and 
military patients ultimately benefit. It is too early to speak of 
the medical discoveries of this war, but already it has focussed 
attention upon a most promising development of hospital treatment, 
namely, that of rehabilitation—not, it is true, a completely new form 
of treatment, but one which hitherto has been in the main confined 
to established disabilities and applied as a last resort. 

Two facts have given urgency to this problem. The first has 
been the necessity to get service patients back to their units at the 
earliest possible moment and in a fit state to resume full duty. The 
second is the need to reduce permanent disability to a minimum 
in the case of men who have to be invalided out of the Services, so 
as to enable them to continue some form of useful employment on 
their return to civilian life. It has long been recognised that the 
disability consequent upon serious fractures or Operations upon 
joints has been due to the prolonged immobilisation accompanying 
the treatment of such injuries, resulting in marked wasting of 
muscles, circulatory stagnation and oedema, adhesion of soft tissues, 
and decalcification of bone. It was, however, feared that early 
movement might interfere with the union of broken bones or set 
up inflammation in parts recently subjected to operation. These 
fears have been found to be groundless, and, granted skilful handling, 
early movement will not only not impede recovery but will actually 
hasten it by promoting healthy vascularity in the injured tissues. 
Fractures so treated are found to unite more quickly and more 
firmly than after prolonged immobilisation, the formation of 
adhesions is prevented, and muscles no longer become weak or 
atrophied. 

A variety of methods are now employed in achieving these results. 
As soon as the patient is admitted to a Rehabilitation Department the 
natuie of the disability which may result from his injury or operation 
is fully explained to him, and the part which he himself can take 
in preventing such an outcome is made clear. His intelligent co- 
operation is thus secured from the outset, and he is encouraged all 
through his treatment to take a note of his various tests and 
measurements and to keep his own graphs. Muscular drill is then 
commenced in bed, both before and after operation, or within a 
few days of an injury or fracture, the amount of muscular exercise 
prescribed varying from day to day with the severity of the injury 
and the progress of the case. This drill takes the form of voluntary 
contractions of muscles at stated intervals, electrical stimulation, or 


weight-and-pulley exercises. Weights and pulleys have a special 
usefulness, as they afford a concrete test of muscular power, and 
the patient is able to watch his own progress from day to day as 
he succeeds in lifting heavier weights with his crippled limb. These 
exercises are carried out in the ward at regular times through the 
day, and thus a healthy spirit of rivalry takes place between men 
with similar disabilities. 

Directly the patient is able to get up he is placed in a remedial 
exercise class. A large number of such classes are held, each group 
adapted to a particular injury and stage of progress, and each sup- 
plied with a course of progressive exercises. These are performed 
under the supervision of a masseuse or trained physical instructor, 
but in most instances the patients quickly learn the exercises and 
will carry them out themselves. But no patient, however keen, can 
keep on repeating the same type of exercise very long without 
becoming bored ‘or his muscles getting tired, and at this stage 
considerable use is made of occupational therapy and organised 
games, in each case directed towards the particular disability which 
it is desired to remedy.. Great ingenuity is employed in the adapting 
of occupational devices to the exercise of weakened muscles. Men 
with stiffened fingers are given cane-work, basket-work and netting, 
with tools so adjusted (and periodically changed) as to require con- 
stantly increasing flexion of their fingers; a man with an injured 
shoulder will be supplied with a hand-loom and a low stool, so that 


.each movement of his hands when passing the shuttle to and fro 


will involve raising his arms above shoulder level. Foot-looms are 
fitted with resistance-springs—just to make it a little harder—and 
so arranged by means of levers and stops that they can only be 
worked by the use of the particular group of thigh, calf or foot 
muscles which it is desired to exercise. In spite of these somewhat 
unsporting discouragements, men will work all day long at a 
carpentry bench or at these various forms of occupational therapy, 
interit upon the particular article that they are making and quite 
oblivious of the fact that all the time they are exercising their 
weakest muscles or the joints that are stiff. 

The same is true of organised games. Cycling, swimming and 
various forms of handball have a valuable place in the work of 
rehabilitation, for not only do they provide good recreation and 
promote general physical well-being, but they are easily adapted to 
any particular form of disability, and they help to develop freedom 
and rapidity of movement whilst at the same time diverting the 
patient’s attention from the part which has been injured and of 
which he is probably still somewhat nervous. Every patient is 
provided with a programme card, detailing the various exercise 
periods, occupational therapy and games prescribed for him day by 
day, his time being thus fully occupied in activities all directed 
towards his ultimate recovery. This full occupation, combined with 
his intelligent co-operation in watching his own progress, has an 
immense influence on the general morale of the patient, and one 
of the most striking results of rehabilitation has been seen in the 
changed attitude of the patients themselves. 

Two elements in the scheme are essential to success. The first 
is the regular supervision of all patients by a Rehabilitation Officer, 
whose duty it is to prescribe the amount and type of rehabilitation 
suitable for each new patient and make out his daily programme, to 
watch his progress from week to week and decide on his fitness 
to attempt more active movement, to keep a general supervision of 
the team exercises and organised games, and to examine without 
delay any patient whose treatment has been possibly too vigorous 
or who complains of discomfort after exercise. 

The other essential is the development of a real team spirit on 
the part of all taking part in the work of rehabilitation—doctors, 
masseuses, physical-training instructors, occupational therapists and 
the like. Weekly meetings are heid for the whole team, at which 
different types of disability are described, clinical cases and X-ray 
films demonstrated, and a discussion takes place as to the best type 
of rehabilitation for each group. The results of this new method 
of dealing with disabilities are most striking, and, apart from the 
more cheerful outlook of the patients whilst under treatment, 
statistical studies are already showing that the period before return 
to duty is being substantially reduced, that fractuses are uniting 
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more rapidly and more firmly, that joints are recovering a full and 
painless range of movement in a far larger percentage of cases, and 
that the muscular tone and general physique of the patient are both 
alike raised. From an economic standpoint alone this experiment 
is abundantly justified, and its effect on the treatment of industrial 
injuries after the war is likely to be far-reaching. 


‘BETTER PREACHING 


By THE REV. JOHN A. PATTEN 


REVIVAL of preaching is greatly needed. There has always 
been a demand for better preaching, for the level has never 
been high enough, but in these days of unparalleled happenings 
the: demand is more insistent than ever. Dr. Hensley Henson has 
expressed regret that he spent so much of his time in composing 
and preaching sermons, but it would have been a pity had he done 
otherwise ; powerful preachers such as he are all too rare. Preaching 
is essential to the Church’s life, and poor preaching is largely 
responsible for the feebleness of organised religion: given strong, 
stirring and persuasive preaching, the people are there to hear 
it. Exceptions to this rule are few. Conditions, indeed, may be 
so adverse that even a Chrysostom might fail to draw a crowd, but, 
broadly speaking, the preacher of real ability has his reward—a 
considerable, and often a large, congregation of appreciative hearers. 
If much has always been demanded of the preacher, more is 
demanded today. It is not sufficiently realised that congregations 
are now more exacting than they once were, and that for per- 
fectly understandable reasons. Broadcasting House is partly re- 
sponsible for this higher demand upon the pulpit. Throwing stones 
at that redoubtable building is a popular pastime indulged in by 
professionals and amateurs alike. It is easy to pick holés in pro- 
grammes that go on from early morning until midnight, but con- 
sider the general influence of broadcasting—the enlargement of the 
ordinary man’s mental world. News, music, drama, politics, science, 
philosophy, religion—every Cepartment of knowledge, every human 
interest, is taken account of, and specialists in all these realms 
come to the microphone to make their contributions to the edifica- 
tion and amusement of the listener. Jt is impossible to exaggerate 
the difference wireless has made in the life of the common man 
in no more than twenty years, by broadening the range of his 
interests and developing his critical faculties. 

What has this got to do with preaching? Much. If people 
listen to competent speaking on all kinds of subjects during the 
week, they will ask for equal competence from the pulpit on 
Sunday. The public taste, more informed than formerly, is con- 
sequently more fastidious, and the demand upon the pulpit is to 
that extent the greater. Preaching must be “ stepped up.” Prob- 
ably more people are reading now than in the old days. While 
many war-workers have such long and strenuous hours that they 
have little leisure for reading and little energy left for it in such 
free time as is theirs, the early black-out keeps many people at 
home in the evenings, and the hours between six and ten or eleven 
provide an opportunity for getting down to good solid reading. 
Moreover, the war itself, with its unfoldment of the human 
tragedy on the widest scale, stirs the mind and causes it to ask 
questions that go to the root of things. Once this deep-going 
curiosity is aroused, books come into their own. Men and women 
want to know what the great thinkers of the past have to say, what 
the great poets have to reveal, and what the spiritual leaders of 
other days have to give of guidance and encouragement ; and we 
may confidently assume not merely that there are now more readers 
but more readers of the best that literature has to offer. 

Here then is an exhilarating chailenge to the pulpit. In one way 
or another people have received such a deepening and such an 
enrichment of their education that they ask more of their clergy 
and ministers’ What may have done well enough once will do 
no longer. The neat little essay on some aspect of religious thought 
has had its day; the extemporaneous harangue with more heat 
than light in it is doomed; the political address meets with no 
happier fate—our leader-writers do this kind of thing so much 





better ; even the well-prepared discourse, if lacking in force and 
vision, evokes but a listless response ; in short, the average sermon 
is scarcely equal to modern requirements. 

To say that political sermons are not wanted is not to rule 
out sermons that apply the principles of Christianity to present-day 
problems—witness the immense and uplifting influence exercised 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury through pulpit utterances that 
stimulate thought even when they do not win full approval. But 
a word of caution is needed here. Dr. Temple, with his wealth of 
learning and statesman’s grasp of affairs, speaks with an authority 
denied to the average preacher, and admiration for these bold 
pronouncements should not necessarily lead to imitation. The politi- 
cal amateur in the pulpit can be as irritating as a gadfly, and when 
we go to church it is disconcerting to find that “the debate con- 
tinues.” It may be mentioned incidentally that prophetic preaching 
on the vast issues of international politics is powerfully reinforced 
from outside the pulpit. Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt and 
General Smuts are preachers on the grand scale, and their sermons, 
unlike most, are listened to by the whole world. 

To come back to the question as it affects the rank and file of the 
Christian ministry, what is to be done in face of the higher demands 
upon the pulpit? The history of preaching has many lessons 
to teach, and the chief is this: the preacher who can make the 
Bible live will never lack a hearing. The princes of the pulpit 
wielded the Scriptures with a master’s hand, and applied them to 
life with such cogency that none could ignore their force. The 
second half of the nineteenth century was an Augustan age for the 
English pulpit, and who were the preachers who attracted and en- 
thralled the multitude? Spurgeon, Liddon, Parker, Stanley, 
Maclaren, Farrar, to mention but half a dozen of the foremost, 
and all of them were superb expositors of the Bible. With amazing 
skill they not only expounded its message but related it both 
to the perennial needs of the souls of men and the wider problems 
of the community and the world. For them, the Bible was the 
spring-board of truth. 

It may be objected that not every age produces personalities so 
richly endowed with preaching power, and that in any case they 
are in a class by themselves. This is true. Exceptional men render 
exceptional service, but the way they do it offers a clue to their 
secret. The preacher, to be effective, must be at home in two 
worlds—the world of spiritual truth and the world of practical 
affairs—and his task is to show how the former can transform the 
latter. If God has work to be done He is well able to prepare His 
workmen to do it, and perhaps is even now calling those~ who 
preach to a new awareness of the world in which we live, and a 
fresh realisation of the spiritual powers at our disposal. When 
Jeremiah received his call to the prophetic office, he had a twofold 
vision—a seething cauldron and a rod of an almond tree. That is 
to say, he was made aware both of the tragic world of strife and 
war in which his ministry would be exercised, and the spiritual 
world of truth and love that would subdue it and outlast it. 

The preacher of today must be both realist and idealist. The 
cauldron of war is seething furiously, and he cannot and must 
not ignore it; but neither must he lose sight of, or faith in, the 
almond tree, the harbinger of a better world. 


DARK HARMONY 


For summer fled, autumn’s rich robe grown old, 
Shall I lament, cry woe is me that night 

Of winter for so long shall cheat my sight, 

Rob meadows of their splendour till the gold 

Of sunlight falls no more on green outrolled, 

Green grass, green trees, green hedgerows and the bright 
Faces of flowers uplifting to the light 

A loveliness that never can be told? 


For earth, at rest, shapes a right goodly show, 
Spreading, between green aprons worn and thin, 
Carpets of brown, red umber, and the glow 
Of rain-soaked tan, to set sun-shadows in 
And richer kindred far with these to win 
Than colours of her prime can ever reach. 
DorotHy M. RICHARDSON. 
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MARGINAL 


COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


I is generally assumed that in war-time there must exist a certain 

tension between the soldier and the civilian, between the com- 
batant and the non-combatant. It would seem natural to suppose 
that those who after long encounters with death and suffering are 
accorded a few days at home should look upon our comforts, or 
our small discomforts, with enmity or contempt. It would seem 
inevitable that the boy who returns from some trans-Alpine flight, 
or from the cold darkness of a Murmansk convoy, should view 
with displeasure his soft-skinned uncle mumbling about the black- 
out from a warmed armchair. Certain it is that we, the elderly, 
are acutely sensitive to this difference, and feel embarrass- 
ment and shame when we catch in young, once restless, eyes the 
taut look of experience. Yet in fact, the warrior on leave is so 
anxious to remember peace that he is almost grateful to those who 
ignore war. The crusader must have been pleased rather than 
irritated on his return from those years of salt-marshes and scurvy 
to find his women folk still weaving the tapestry which they had 
begun the day he sailed. It was not with resentment or envy that 
on the eve of Agincourt King Henry referred to the civilians ; it 
was in terms of regretful sympathy. Nor can I recall that in the 
last war any displeasure was expressed by those who returned from 
Flanders to the music-hall gaiety with which the lights of London 
were then lit. The civilian should remember that the young 
warrior who has fought in Crete or at Alamein is not in the very 
least impressed by the tiny inconveniences which his parents may 
endure ; the wise parent should avoid all semblance of a common 
sacrifice, knowing it to be grotesquely disproportionate, and should 
seek only to create for those few days the sweet illusion that home 
at least is much the same. 

- * . * 


This truth, I fear, is not always appreciated by my fellow- 
civilians. The young warrior is not in the least incensed when his 
grandfather bursts into invective because the club can no longer 
provide him with bottles of Haut Brion claret; but he becomes 
bored and resentful when the same grandfather claims some share 
in military prowess, and tells boastful stories how, last Sunday, he 
was up till 2 a.m. with his company of the Home Guard. The 
elderly should remember that all they can give to the young is a 
sense of continuity; they cannot convey any sense of common 
effort or experience ; let them hide their war-work and bring out 
the cakes and ale. I question even whether it be wise for the 
elderly to caricature their own absurd efforts, and to recount gay 
and vivid anecdotes of their own incompetence. The boy who has 
crept through the mine-ficids of Libya is not amused in the least 
to hear that his father also, in Surrey, became entangled in a quick- 
set hedge. The boy on leave does not want, in any way, to be 
reminded of the unusual ; he wants to be assured that the familiar 
continues ; and the unselfish parent will not seek to divert him with 
tales of comic conduct in war-time, but to suggest to him that 
there will be more daffodils, this spring, under the apple-tree, or 
that they must plant together more willow-cuttings by the pond. 

* * * * 


I do not wish to seem a traitor to my own age-group, or to 
deride the efforts which we make. I wish only to persuade my 
coevals to keep their public spirit and their incompetence hidden 
from those who fight. Among ourselves, however, we can discuss 
with interest and profit the amazing incompetence in all manual 
matters of those who have devoted their lives to intellectual pur- 
suits. My own ineptitude at war-work has been so exceptional, so 
immensely original, that it has left me with a sense, not so much 
of humiliation, as of blank astonishment. There was a time when 
I tried (and I really did try) to make munitions in my spare 
moments. I went to a training-centre. I have met with much 
kindness in my life, but never have I seen human love and pity 
so beautifully expressed as in the patience lavished upon me by 
my instructors. There were two of them, and they each discovered 


that in me they had found a whole-time job. While one of them 
would repair the tool that I had damaged, the other, with sweet 
forgivingness, would readjust the belt that I had displated. The 
objects, which with great care and much exhaustion I would manu- 
facture, were at the end of the evening’s class placed by themselves 
in a cardboard box, marked “N.G.,” signifying (I have little doubt) 
“No good.” I would leave the shop with my muscles twisting in 
pain, with my feet throbbing with flat-footedness, with my arms 
thick in oil, and in my hair large pools or splashes of that viscous 
liquid with which machine-tools are cooled. Fifty years of study 
and action had been taken from me; I was back at school sviled 
and humiliated by physical incompetence. Grimly I reflected that 
I had missed my true vocation in life ; my true vocation was that of 
saboteur. 
* 7 * *x 

It may be, it must be, that to manufacture munitions is a task 
requiring quite exceptional skill and power. Yet nobody could 
pretend that to engage in fire-watching can entail, except at moments 


of actual crisis, any exceptional ability. Yet I have the impression ° 


that, even when there is no fire to watch, I do it badly. It is my 
proud function to watch the Palace of Westminster. In an illustrated 
paper some weeks ago I was glad to see several pages of photo- 
graphs devoted to the prowess and self-sacrifice of those of us who, 
at night time, guard the mother of Parliaments. My colleagues 
in those photographs were represented in tin helmets creeping 
through Mr. Pugin’s machicolations, striding boldly across vast 
roofs, resting after these self-sacrificing labours in little military 
beds. It all seemed so competent, so adventurous, so alert, so com- 
munal, so young. It is true that when the sirens sing I patrol my 
area with lamp and whistle. Along the corridors I stalk, through the 
great galleries, up the heraldic staircases. I know exactly what I 
must do when a bomb or an incendiary descends. I must blow my 
whistle very hard indeed, and then take cover. I know even how 
to use a stirrup-pump, and how, while doing so, neatly to avert 
my face and head. I pace the premises repeating these detailed, but 
on the whole simple, instructions to myself, longing (for I confess 
that my boredom on such occasions is more than I can bear) for 
the show to begin. But the siren seldom these days sings for long. 
* * * * 


The process of fire-watching is lonely, uncomfortable, tiresome, 
but not exacting. It is not an activity of which any skilful uncle 
would boast to a nephew recently returned from Murmansk. Yet a 
curious mood of depression is aroused by fire-watching in the 
Palace of Westminster. Those Gothic vaults, those wide tesselated 
pavements, are associated in our minds with garish lights, with 
the full pulse and throb of history, with the shuffling feet of a 
thousand supplicants. When empty, the Palace is sad as a deserted 
railway-station. For an hour or two a few belated Members remain 
in the building. One dreads to see them leave. There in the Library, 
under the light of a lonely green lamp, some legislator will be writing 
letters to his constituents. He rises, switches off his lamp, and makes 
away, holding the envelopes of assiduity in his hand. One longs to 
detain him:—verweile doch, du. bist so schén. For when 
full night descends, the Houses of Parliament echo to one’s lonely 
footstep like a series of abandoned cathedrals. The beam of one’s 
torch flashes, now upon the Woolsack and now upon the Speaker’s 
chair—only the tape-machine humming and ticking in the corridor 
recalls the fact that life goes on. Sadly one repairs to the little 
truckle bed in the dormitory, sadly one unfolds the army blanket, 
and lays one’s helmet, torch and whistle on the floor beside one. 
The chiming of Big Ben entangles itself with the chimes of the 
Abbey as the hours drag by. One listeris with affectionate regard 
to the slumbers of one’s fellow-watchers. But when dawn creeps 
up the river one rises gladly, folds one’s blankets with dexterout 
relief, delivers up the accoutrements, and walks out under the 
arches to where the air is clean and cold and sweet. 
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THE THEATRE 


‘* It Happened in September.” At the St. James’s Theatre. 


AN unskilled cook might well imagine that the secret ot making a 
most successful dish was to put into it something for everybody’s 
palate. Indeed, there is in an eighteenth century book a caution 
to the unwary and unpractised cook in the shape of an imaginary 
recipe for a salad. ‘his recipe specifies some of this, that and the 
other mouth-watering delicacy—in fact, a morsel of every conceivable 
edible ingredient, and then goes on to say, “After mixing well, 
open a large window and throw out the whole mess.” Had [ been 
standing by Mr. Beveriey Baxter when he had finished concocting 
this olla podrida of a play I shou!d have tendered him similar advice ; 
but no doubt it wou.d have have been tendered in vain, for was 
not this mixture of everything the principie (if such a verbal 
degradation be permissible!) of most popular daily newspapers 
before the preseat war? Sensation, sent.mentality, melodrama— 
all things to a] men, and wemen! ‘That was notoriously the 
popuiar recipe, and the standard of public taste seemed low enough 
to justify it from a purely commercial point of view. Well, here is 
Mr. Beverley Baxter, who as one-time editor of the Daily Express 
should certainly know what is popular, producing a play on the same 
recipe, and the box-office will show whether his estimate of the 
public taste is correct or not. But even then I am not so sure that 
the recipe is proved correct. The appetite for news and the appetite 
for drama are too strong to be easily thwarted. If excellent food is 
unobtainable we have to eat what we can get ; hence the frequent 
immense circulation of poor newspapers and the success of poor 
plays. Mr. Baxter, in this theatrical jumble-sale about the war and 
its causes, has emptied out all his emotional and intellectual baggage, 
and the result is literally like nothing on earth. The characters 
have no relation to life ; the opinions and ideas come from the waste- 
paper baskets of newspaper-oflices, even the pictures on the wail of 
the house where the action of the play is supposed to take place, 
change from scene to scene to symbolise the change in the annual 
political notions of its inhabitant. What can one say of a piece 
which shows no sign of dramatic intelligence or sensibility and is 
such a disordered mixture of crude symbolism, artificiality and 
strenuous catching at every possible effect? Only this, that it is 
precisely what is wrong with this play that has been wrong with 
the world which Mr. Baxter’s puppets criticise, and it is dreadful 
to think that an ex-newspaper editor and present-day Member of 
Parliament should be so superficial as not to be aware of it. 
JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


Ministry of Information Films 


SINcE August, 1940, the Ministry of Information has distributed 
almost every week to the great majority of British cinemas a new 
five-minute film of propaganda or instruction. The achievement has 
lately been impressive from a qualitative as well as a quantitative 
standpoint, but it has now been decided to abandon this official 
weekly message to the nation in favour of fewer and longer films. 
The first of a new monthly series is shortly to be released to the 
theatres, and has already been shown to the Press. The series carries 
the title Into Battle, and each issue will run for about fifteen minutes. 
The first subject is Hold Up Your Head, Comrade, and is concerned 
with those units of the Pioneer Corps which are largely manned 
by refugees from Germany and Austria. The film begins with a 
roll-call of names so polysyllabically beyond the compass of the 
British sergeant’s tongue that he calls in despair for the help of a 
German N.C.O.¢ After this effective opening the commanding officer 
of the unit describes the origin and the work of his force, and intro- 
duces a number of his men to the camera. They leave the fortifica- 
tions they are building to describe their sufferings in Nazi gaol or 
concentration-camp or perhaps to recount proudly some ingenious 
method of escape. The film includes a camp concert at which the 
grim, predominantly Jewish, audience sings again a defiant anti- 
Nazi song which was first heard in Dachau. Afterwards we see rifles 
issued for the first time to this primarily non-combatant body, and 
in a final sequence, in which the Pioneers stand looking to sea 
though the barbed-wire defences of the coastal guns they have 
installed, the commentator reminds us that at last these hunted men 
are on the right side of the wire and the right side of the guns. 
The film contains moments of horror. There is a cheerful little 
boxer who explains with an embarrassing reluctance the manner in 
which his hands were dislocated by an ingenious method of Nazi 
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torture. The dreadful details are reinforced by illustrative pictures. 
The film—directed by Michael Hankinson from a script written 
by Arthur Koestler—is a good beginning for the new series, 
although its purpose is perhaps somewhat vague. It is, however, a 
timely reminder of one of the original causes of the war, and is good 
propaganda for our attitude towards at least some “ enemy ” aliens. 
Perhaps later films in the series will reveal rather more definite 
objectives. 

The Ministry of Information expects its film output in 1942 to 
be at least double that of 1941—no mean achievement, bearing in 
mind that there has been no increase in man-power in the con- 
tracting production units. Non-theatrical distribution accounts for 
most of the additional films, and the introduction of the monthly 
fifteen-minuter in place of the weekly five-minuter means that new 
channels are being found for concise messages appropriate only to 
the shorter films now abandoned. The solution adopted is a two- 
minute trailer to be attached to the newsreels. Recent poster films 
of this kind have dealt with such subjects as economy in bath-water, 
the saving of scraps for pigs, feeding chickens and the food value 
of potatoes. A most impressive variety of techniques has been used. 
Official policy on the feeding of hens is elicited by an inquisitive 
and garrulous hen who puts on her Sunday best and takes train 
for London to call on the relevant official; the moral on the 
collection of pig-food is contained in a comic song illustrated by 
crayon drawings economically animated in the style of Disney’s 
“Baby Weems”; the potato-cooking film is an excellent burlesque 
of a jerky old silent melodrama of drink and redemption with the 
lure of well-cooked potatoes proving stronger than the temptations 
of the bar-room. All of these short films are extremely funny, but 
only the exuberantly sensual essay on enjoying a bath in five inches 
of water combines entertainment and instruction with complete 
success. Epcar ANSTEY. 


HUSH! 


A country correspondent to the Press, telling how her wireless set 
went out of order, says that the silence was “almost uncanny.” 


Poor debauchées of noise, has your dulled ear, 
By clamour calloused, brought you now to this? 
The drug of din if you a moment miss 

There yawns for you a vacuum dark with fear! 
Your life’s accompaniment has made more dear, 
To such as I, its rare antithesis, 

Now golden silence is a hard-won bliss s 
For those intent her harmonies to hear! 

Were there a muse of silence I would pray, 

“ Queen of the Sacred Nine, indulgent be 

To one who yearns for you in vain all day ; 

Prove your high power by one sweet boon to me; 
Regard your thwarted lover’s woeful plight 

And mute my neighbour’s wireless set tonight! ” 


W. K. Homes. 
CURTAIN 


GOopDBYE, id 

Incredulously the laced fingers loosen, 
Slowly, sensation by sensation, from their warm interchange, 
And stiffen like frosted flowers in the November garden. 
Already division piles emphasis like bullets, 
Already the one dark air is separate and strange. c 
Goodbye. 

There is no touch now. The wave has broken 
That for a moment charged the desolate sea. 
There is a word, or two, left to be spoken 
—Yet who would hear it? When so swiftly distance 
Outmeasures time, engulfs identity? 
Already like the dreamer startled from sleep 
And the vivid image lost even in waking, 
There is no taste now for the shrunken sense to keep, 
And these, the dreamer’s eyes, are not alive to weep, 
And this, the clinic heart, the dreamer’s, is not breaking. 
Is it so easy, then? Goodbye no more than this 
Quiet disaster? And is there cause for sorrow 
That in the small white murder of one kiss 
Are born two ghosts, two Hamlets, two soliloquies, 
Two worlds apart, tomorrow? 

HELEN SPALDING. 
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LETTERS TO 


“YOUTH AND ALL THAT” 


S1r,—May I express my appreciation of Miss Estcourt’s excellent article? 
I think it is one of the most valuable articles of its kind as regards its 
protest against all these youth organisations, of which we hear so much 
nowadays. May we have many more such articles! 

It has been my good fortune to have enjoyed a public school education 
that has now been followed by two terms of university life, and as my 
physique renders me unfit for army service at the moment, I may be 
able to spend longer here than I expected, though all that is uncertain. 
But whatever may happen in the future I feel I have reached a period 
when I can begin to see the results of my four years at a public school in 
true perspective, and the memory of them is still unblurred by time. In 
twenty years I shall have forgotten many of the apprehensions and un- 
pleasant events of my youth, or very nearly—apprehensions before and 
during the School Certificate exam., reactions before and after being 
beaten by a prefect, the agonising hours before performing in a competi- 
tion, and all the rest. I shall have new things to worry and bother me, 
all of which will tend to make the period of youth appear as the one 
golden age in life Ten: years later I shall have forgotten what youth 
really was or what a youth really is. 

That, as Miss Estcourt points out, is the dangerous stage. I doubt if 
any of the people who talk so glibly about better educations, better homes, 
better boys, ever get as far as thinking how it will help the individual 
boy in his individual home and education. What is he going to do when 
the education stops? No one is going to suppose that every person trained 
as a mechanic is going to remain such always. He may develop into a 
poet for all they know, and one of the most individual poets of his time, 
who is going to throw up all his mechanical pursuits in favour of his art. 
We must not only think of the scientist, the historian, the economist, 
the musician, as various types. We must think of William Smith the 
scientist, John Jones the economist, Robinson the engineer, as separate men. 
The prospect of submerging individuality is all very well in physical 
spheres, viz., soldiering, making munitions and even being a fire-watcher, 
but will be fatal where the mental side is concerned. If such things come 
to pass, we shall become the dullest nation in the world. 

Does Sir William Beveridge expect all budding economists to think as 
he does? Does Bernard Shaw expect all playwrights to write as he does? 
Does Dr. Vaugham Williams want people to compose as he does? Yet 
this is the logical outcome of all these youth training organisations, which 
do not teach people how to think, but what to think. Were 
any of the three distinguished men I have named told what to 
think, or what to write? We may admire our allies the Russians for their 
fighting, but do our critics admire all their music and poetry of the last 
twenty years so much as all that—critics who know and can give reasons 
for the fine work of such men as Vaughan Williams, Hardy, Rilke, Yeats, 
Debussy, Elgar and so on? 

Unless we are careful we shall have no more men such as these because 
their individuality will be squashed before it has had time to develop. 
I may very well be a member of the last generation to enjoy the liberty 
of developing on individual lines, unless your paper and others like you 


* do all you can to fight this terrible habit of making generalisations out of 


everything, and putting everything into groups and sections. Are we to 
zone the philosophers and thinkers of tomorrow?—Yours faithfully, 
New College, Oxford. C. G. SHAW. 


Sir,—After all, there is something in it. The quality of our life work 
is more in proportion to our bodily health than in proportion to any other 
factor: and the only period when bodily health can be established is 
during the years of bodily growth. The mind gets many second chances; 
but the only chance the body gets has come very near to its end by age 
twenty. Yet we in England, when we are feeling rich enough to do 
anything for age fifteen plus or minus, keep him indoors swotting algebra, 
or chemistry, or irregular verbs, occupations more suitable for age fifty; 
and we put up with any amount of regimentation and “ County Badge” 
stuff in rewarding and classifying these young slaves of the lamp. Would 
not cows and poultry and motor bicycles and motor boats, yes and even 
hauling logs and hoeing turnips, be a better prescription? Admiration of 
bodily excellence is our strongest feeling. yet we are ashamed of it, as 
if it were some unpleasant kind of artistic or sensual abnormality. Also 
the Germans have done a very bad turn to the next two or three genera- 
tions, by exhibiting care for bodily health in alliance with bullying and 
murderous behaviour. Nevertheless health is our principal source of 
pleasure, and of arts, and of material benefits—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, EDWARD PEASE. 
Guisborough. 


THE EDITOR 


THE BEVERIDGE PLAN 


S1r,—Referring to the Beveridge Report, The Times has said it shows 
how the poor need not always be with us, but the state of mind of the 
gentleman who wrote to The Times and whose letter “ Janus” quotes, 
will, I am afraid, always be with us. The Mr. Oswald Falk of the period 
no doubt greeted the establishment of the Police Force in similar 
language—“ Destroying the spirit of adventure and initiative, aiming 
a blow at the heart of the nation with a seductive opiate, &c., &c.” The 
dreary old platitudes, almost too old to be ghosts, are always mobilised 
to hinder steps in human progress. An interesting point to notice is 
that people who are so hostile to any form of protection for the 
common folk are usually entrenched in an economic security that is 
only made possible by the high degree of organisation in which they 
live. 

What the Beveridge Report suggests should be done by the State has 
been done for years by many private businesses. In all cases the results 
have been highly successful; the businesses have prospered because they 
have been served by efficient and satisfied employees. Why should 
not the Beveridge scheme be attended by the same result, and produce 
a population of efficient, self-respecting citizens? The success or failure 
of any form of government is always indicated by its lowest, not its 
highest, grade of society. The Beveridge Report shows how Democracy 
can justify its name, by-pass Socialism and Communism, and arrive 
at the goal all sound peoples are striving for with the maximum of 
freedom and individuality that can be expected in a modern organised 
State.—Yours truly, FREDERICK WILLIs. 

40 Wodeland Avenue, Guildford, Surrey. 


S1r,—As an old and regular reader may I protest against the comment 
of “Janus” in “A Spectator’s Notebook,” on the letter of Mr. Oswald 
Falk criticising the Beveridge report, which recently appeared in The 
Times. Possibly a large number of your readers will favour the 
Beveridge proposals, but there can be little doubt that a considerable 
body of public opinion views the report with misgiving akin to alarm, 
and would be ranged on the side of Mr. Falk. Surely it should be 
possible to express these adverse opinions in the Press without being 
subject to the pillory and ill-natured personal remarks of “ Janus,” 
which “seem so unworthy of The Spectator’s tradition. 

Teignmouth. W. S. MULEs. 

[Mr. Falk may criticise Sir William Beveridge, but no ome may 
criticise Mr. Falk?—Ep., The Spectator.] 


Str,—Surely Mr. P. E. Roberts is wrong in considering the question 
“Can we afford the Beveridge Scheme?,” simply in terms of money. 
If we couid, indeed, do so it would be fair to take Sir Farquhar Buzzard’s 
figure of £300,000,000, which sickness and disability are estimated to 
cost the country every year, and to set it against the £250,000,000 of the 
Beveridge Scheme. For purposes of argument we may assume that the 
Beveridge Scheme would lead to a one-third improvement in the national 
health. In terms of money we could then say that the net annual cost 
of the Beveridge Scheme would be only £150,000,000. The argument 
would, of course, be entirely misleading. 

The absurdity of considering this problem merely in terms of money 
is also apparent if we apply the concept of “affording” to different 
commodities. If the amount of, say, petrol in this country is valued at 
£x we cannot afford to spend more than £x on petrol. But we might 
well afford to spend more than {x on coal or potatoes. It would seem 
that before we begin to discuss the question of whether we can afford 
the Beveridge Scheme we must agree on the meaning of the word 
“afford” in relation to public expenditure—Yours feithfully, ° 

Hawkhurst, Lower Shiplake, Oxon. F. B. AIKIN-SNEATH. 


Sir,—The Beveridge Social Security Group, Sowerby Division (which 
we believe to be the first of its kind in Britain), has been formed 
specifically to propagate in a non-party spirit the principles of the 
Beveridge Report on Social Insurance and Allied Services. We have the 
profound conviction that social security lies at the heart of any worth- 
while scheme to ensure a full life in the better post-war world envisaged 
by Mr. Winston Churchill and eminent publicists. 

Our chief concern and primary purpose in launching the Group, 
which we fervently hope will not long remain the only one of its kind, 
is to ensure so far as is humanly possible, that the Beveridge Plan does 
result in necessary changes in our social structure with the object of 
ensuring further progress towards freedom from the fear of want.— 
Yours, &c., E. CiapHaM, E. G. THomMas, Joint Secretaries. 

The Beveridge Social Security Group (Sowerby Division), 
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L’AFFAIRE DARLAN 


Sir,—It is a relief to turn from the scurrility of some of your contem- 
poraries to your own reasonable comments on the Darlan affair. None 
the less one may feel that the Allies’ behaviour is more justifiable than 
you appear to think. Darlan and the other men of Vichy—who are cer- 
tainly to be distinguished from the execrable Laval, Doriot, Déat, and their 
sort (just as the French people distinguish them by directing all their 
efforts at assassination against the latter), composed the government of a 
defeated nation, burdened with an onerous armistice and virtually at the 
mercy of a malignant conqueror, and inevitably their conduct, for us, took 
on the hue of “collaboration” with the enemy. But Darlan has joined 
us now, and as we have declared before, we accept as ally whosoever will 
fight by our side against the common enemy. 

That Darlan could so join us and group behind him French West and 
North Africa argues powerfully that large sections of French opinion—in- 
cluding colonial opinion—accepted the armistice and maintained an un- 
blamable and undetachable allegiance to the Vichy Government of metro- 
politan France. It is indeed a pity that our good friends, de Gaulle and his 
Fighting French, do not represent all France, but it is patently a fact, and 
when one day a new France struggles to her feet it will be our task to 
reconcile the divergent and understandably estranged and embittered 
sections, to reconcile those who went away to continue the fight side by 
side with Britain and those who stayed at home to steer the defeated 
nation as best they could through the bitter waters of humiliation and de- 
gradation, and not for us to impose any one group upon the French 
people. Our task is but to liberate France from the conqueror, and then 
assist her to go her own way, framing afresh her own institutions, working 
out her own political problems. To invite Darlan into the great com- 
pany of those who war against Hitler—and President Roosevelt has made 
it plain that we have not invited him as anything more than that—in no 
way compromises this laudable aim.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN BLAKE. 

27 Linden Gardens, Chiswick, London, W. 4. 


A SUBJECT FOR THOUGHT 


Sir,—Dr. Kenneth Walker stated in his letter in December 4th issue of 
The Spectator: “It is true that in the case of the last-named (the homo- 
sexual) the expert psychologist is unable by any form of treatment to 
alter the nature of the patient’s sexual desires. All that he can do is to 
help him to find some adjustment to the sexual deviations from which he 
suffers.” This is a sweeping statement which is certainly not justified. 
There are many types of homosexuals. Often the homosexual is fixated 
at a stage through which he should have passed in earlier life. Through 
analysis this fixation can often be removed. In the psychological litera- 
ture on the subject I have encountered definite case-histories where 
through treatment the homosexuality has disappeared and heterosexuality 
has taken its place. Amd I have seen a cure effected in one of the 
most severe cases possible. Several years after treatment the patient 
was still completely normal. Therefore from all standpoints, especially 
from that of the homosexual himself, it is extremely dangerous to make 
such a definite statement as that which Dr. Kenneth Walker has made.— 
Yours faithfully, H. L. PHIcp. 

Froxfield Vicarage, Marlborough. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


REGULATION 33B 


Sir,—In support of a regulation that claims to deal with men and women 
alike, Lord Dawson of Penn is reported to have said: “The hard core 
of irresponsible women must be dealt with.” Certainly they must; but is 
there no danger that indignation against them may hustle us into ill- 
considered action? In the business of prostitution, demand precedes and 
creates supply. No one woman can earn her living as a prostitute 
except by the concurrence of many men. How will the temporary re- 
moval of a few notorious women affect their former clients? These men, 
themselves infected but under no compulsion to continue treatment, will 
seek out other women, and a new generation of prostitutes will thus be 
created to fill up the ranks. 

Is not this a moment for more far-reaching and courageous action? 
There are certain long-urged reforms which would bring about prompt 
and wide-spread reduction in disease. Here are a few only: a bold 
education in social hygiene and personal responsibility in pre-service 
training units for both sexes; more constructive guidance for the young 
soldier than is supplied by the offer of a prophylactic packet; the provision 
of a clinic (or appointed practitioner), in every town; an adequate service 
of almoners, both men and women, at all V.D. clinics, to urge continuous 
treatment, and to follow up contacts ; increased numbers of women police, 
whose work forms an effective’ check on offensive solicitation, When such 
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reforms as these are established, we can turn our attention to a diminished 

problem, namely, the hard core of irresponsible women—and men. 

Yours faithfully, N. WHELPTON. 
Diocesan Church House, 9 Brunswick Square, Hove 2. 


AMERICA AND INDIA 


S1r,—“ Janus ” refers, in your issue of December 11th, to the need for 
competent British speakers to put the British case on India to American 
audiences. May I pass on a point recently made by a highly competent 
British speaker just returned from the United States? He suggests that 
there is a need for well-informed American speakers, who have been to 
India, to speak on the same subject. Americans naturally tend to over- 
simplify our imperial problems, and to regard British speakers, however 
sincere their intentions, as necessarily biassed. But if American speakers 
could be invited to visit India and study her at close quarters, they 
would be in a position to appreciate the complexity of the present 
situation. And in explaining it to the wider public they would carry 
greater weight with their fellow-countrymen than we, as supposedly 
interested parties, are able to carry. R. DanrEL Hoace. 
Withens, Manland Avenue, Harpenden, Herts. 


RETAIL TRADING 


Sir,—In his review of Professor Levy’s book, your reviewer forecasts 
what would happen if a new merchandising technique were able to re- 
duce consumer costs by .10 per cent. It is interesting to find in Harper’s 
for September an account of the new mass-distribution methods in 
U.S.A. The pioneers took large empty factories, filled them with goods 
at low prices and invited customers to come and get them. The first 
year’s turnover in one such market in New Jersey was $4,000,000. It is 
estimated that there are now 9,000 such supermarkets, each doing over 
$100,000 in sales per year. It is further estimated that on the average there 
is a spread between cost and selling price of only 10 cents on the custo- 
mer’s dollar. It is difficult to imagine such things happening in conserva- 
tive England, and still more difficult to imagine what would be the 
reactions and actions of the trade associations.—Yonrs truly, 
E, WILLIAMSON. 
12 Raymond Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS 


Str,—I do not really think that a discussion of Schweitzer is very rele- 
vant to a correspondence on Religion in the Schools. But Colonel 
Mozley has asked me a question. By contrasting my “it” which “was 
so long ago that one forgets,” with (a) the Gospels, which he assumes 
that I still remember, and (b) the Fathers and Aquinas, about my 
memory of which he offers no conjecture, Golonel Mozley makes it 
appear that I think I may have rather forgotten Schweitzer. Far from 
it. What I meant (and said) was that I could not recall any clerical 
boycott of his work, and the implication was only that in the course of 
years I might have forgotten some things about its reception. I also 
said that he had given us a fresh point of view. We were in fact 
thrilled by him. I was proud to be introduced to him once by Burkitt 
in the Backs at Cambridge, as he was on his way to give a Bach 
Recital in King’s Chapel. 

Three scraps of evidence occur to me (I quote in every case from 
memory). Professor von Dobschiitz said, “In the old books about the 
New Testament eschatology was the last chapter. Now it is the first. 
This is because Theology is now Historical Theology.” Dr. A, C. 
Headlam, now Bishop of Gloucester, said, “Apocalyptic is religion.” 
When I returned to Cambridge in 1913 and tried to pick up some 
of the threads which had been rather dropped during a spell of other 
work, I said to a learned friend, “what do you make of Schweitzer? ” 
He replied, “The chief result is that Harnack’s What is Christianity? 
can now be put behind the fire.” This is perhaps enough to demonstrate 
a sense of Schweitzer’s importance. But I still think, as I have always 
thought, and as he now seems to think himself, that he did not cover 
all the ground. 

To Colonel Mozley’s question (though I admit that it is an ex- 
cessive simplification of the truth to posit as the sole alternative—“‘ Or 
does teaching demand mere acceptance in place of thought ? ”) I should 
reply as follows: 

Q. In any agreed syllabus for elder children, would the Dean in- 
clude Schweitzer’s thesis, as well as the traditional teaching? 

A. (i) If there were a Syllabus for Teachers which attempted to do 
justice to the great pioneers in the history of theology—“ Yes.” 

(ii) In a syllabus for children, even for “elder children,” I should 
reply, “ Not precisely as it was. The net result of it, a certain way of 


regarding the New Testament—yes.”—Yours faithfully, 
The Deanery, Exeter. 


S. C. CARPENTER. 
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S1r,—As a member of the Liverpool Education Committee, and member 
of the Religious Instruction Sub-Committee, my impression is that 
Bible teaching will be greatly encouraged, and denominational religion 
will be discouraged. Our syllabus in use was drawn up in consultation 
with an Advisory Committee censisting of members of the Joint Board of 
Divinity, the Education Committee and the Teachers, and was approved 
and adopted by the Education Committee in 1934. Excellent notes on 
the Principles of Religious Instruction by Professor Campagnac, of 
Liverpool University, precede the graded Bible lessons for all children 
up to 15 years of age. The selection of Bible passages from the Old and 
New Testaments, narratives in sequence, suitable passages for memorising 
and groupings of subjects for each year, have been most carefully chosen 
by scholars. 

We see so much derominational and irreligious strife in Liverpool 
that people are not disposed to tolerate anything sectarian. But the 
Christian ethic appeals, and so does the Bible. Public opinion favours 
Bible teaching only, because it is said rightly that children will grow up 
knowing the great truths and way of life, and with mature thought they 
will choose their own kind of church. In the future we want a church 
that is more Christian than denominational, and the inculcation of well- 
prepared and considered Bible truths in the children of our schools is the 
obvious way to that desirable end.—Yours, 


161 Chaham Street, Liverpool, 7. 


A PLEA FOR THE COUNTRY PARISH 


S1r,—There has been, within a few days, an appeal by The Times for 
the surrender of our Church Schools. This is such a departure from 
tradition, on the top of the invasion of an Archbishop into the details 
of economics, that there can be no harm in the ordinary man appealing 
for some consideration towards that venerable and admirable unit of 
government, the parish. One upholder of the Scott Committee’s sug- 
gestion of “Village Colleges” all over the country told us that we 
must be formed into “Rural Regions.” ‘The thought of the returned 
soldier coming back after the war to such a “Region” without its 
village school or scheolmaster is unpleasant. Is this what he was fighting 
for? That “magic” ownership of land of the classical economists 
would be impossible for him. The village church might still stand, but 
who would worship there week by week? The final triumph of town 
over country would be complete and, between towns, would be a network 
of “Rural Regions” or suburbs. Finally, the long-suffering and, on 
the whole, admirable pastor of the flock would soon follow the squire 
into limbo. The old countryside from which the towns could still draw 
wholesome draughts of sweetness and strength would perish. Would 
an improved agriculture long survive?—Yours faithfully, 
Burghclere, Hants. (Capt.) ALBaNn- F. L, Bacon. 


CHARLES H. LEFTWICH. 


TRAINING UNDER SAIL 


Sir,—The Scandinavian nations in pre-war days regarded training under 
sail, preferably in a large ship, as practically an essential for all merchant 
navy officers, and of very great value for all seamen. Yet this country, 
having an equally great seafaring tradition, has, except I believe in one 
case, no training of this sort available. This one case is connected with the 
County Badge Scheme, and provides what appears to be a very ade- 
quate training. It is a beginning from which much of great 
value might follow. Something on Scandinavian lines might 
be attempted. There the public spirit of the wealthier maritime towns 
provides funds for the upkeep of a sailing vessel on which boys from the 
town can be trained. There is, I believe, no proviso that the boys should 
later join the merchant service and consequently the scheme provides, as 
Well as training, an outlet of great physical and moral value for youth. In 
view of present-day discussion on post-war plans for youth, it is an 
example which might well be followed. 

Incidentally it would satisfy the desire, felt by many, to experience life 
at sea, and would keep alive what is surely one of man’s masterpieces, the 
sailing ship.—Yours, &c., ORDINARY SEAMAN. 


A PLEA FOR ARTS COURSES 


Smr,—You very rightly remark: “That Arts courses at the Universities 
should have to cease is deplorable in view of post-war needs in education.” 
Is it too late to save a handful of non-scientific thinkers for the service 
of the nation? ‘A thousand men, picked as carefully as Rhodes scholars 
are picked, would make little difference to the war effort; they might make 
a very big difference indeed to the peace effort.—Yours faithfully, 

(Rev.) C. KINGSLEY WILLIAMS. 


Kingswvod School at Uppingham. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A BIRD-LOVER who possesses a rough bit of ground at the edge of his 
garden asks me to give a list of shrubs that should attract birds. The 
question is suggestive, for such a planting might be extended to the 
attraction of both mammals and butterflies ; and among the trees and 
shrubs might very well be set some lowlier plants that are enjoyed by 
seed-eating birds, Michaelmas daisies, for example, which draw the most 
gorgeous of autumnal butterflies, and evening primroses, whose seeds are a 
lure for linnets and finches, both grow well in the very roughest condi- 
tions. As to the evening primrose, a correspondent in the south of England 
tells me that it brings redpolls to the garden. The most irresistible of 
all butterfly lures is perhaps clerodendron foetidum, and it is a shrub 
that adds beauty to any southern or western shrubbery. As to berry- 
bearing shrubs, the list should certainly include pyracanthus, or firethorn, 
the quick, the mountain ash; the dog rose or field rose or sweet briar, 
cotoneaster—beloved also of bees—whether horizontalis or simonsii, holly 
(though this takes excessive room, since both male and female sorts are 
needed), nuts, whether wild or cultivated, red-berried varieties of berberis, 
and an ivy tod and privet, the last two chiefly for nesting-sites. Red 
currants might be added for the sake also of autumn colours. 


Destructive Ploughs 

It is lamented by some that the ploughing up of old grass-fields has 
destroyed favourite mushroom-grounds. This may be so, but the ploughing 
often cashes out a deal of buried wealth, I have never seen so many 
mushrooms to the square yard as in some newly cultivated grass-land, 
Some years ago I dug up part of a roughish grass-field for the making 
of a garden, and lived for months on the mushrooms therefrom. They 
came up in quantity from all parts of the newly dug land, though few 
had been seen before. It is an odd sequel that mushrooms still appear 
round the edges of a shed built on this field. They seem to enjoy the 
ash path round it. It is quite a good plan to put mushroom spawn 
into lawns or mown grounds. The short grass is favourable to their 
growth. There is one school (in East Anglia) where mushrooms are 
gathered almost daily in their season from both the cricket ground and 
tennis courts, 


Rustic Speech 

The agricultural labourer, though his vocabulary is held to be very small 
indeed, has often a gift of very expressive speech. One of them, a man 
of great character, working in my neighbourhood, abused a restless cow 
that he was milking as a “cross between a grasshopper and a weasel.” 
The weasel is frequently used as a symbol of restlessness, but as a 
hybrid of this nature the comparison is new to me. The same labourer 
was giving reminiscences of an old uncle who just failed to reach the 
age of a hundred. “The last time I saw him,” he said, “ was in the last 
war when he was 99, and he called me a fool for enlisting; but I said to 
him: ‘I'ld hattera went, if I hadna went.’” And that beautiful con- 
ditional sentence quite silenced the protesting uncle. 


Botanic Values 

Among the host of humble plants that may be a source of wealth in 
war-time is the garlic root. It is being sold today at the rate of 6s. 6d. 
a lb.—according to Mr. Raymond Bush, that great expert on fruit. Since 
garlic where it flourishes—as I know it in the Isle of Wight and at 
Symond’s Yat—drives everything else away, fortunate people ought to be 
able to sell it by the hundredweight. Then dandelion, which has always 
been valuable for drugs, has now a new value as material for synthetic 
rubber. A writer in The Countryman, in detailing a number of the petty 
foods eaten, or exported, by the Japanese, laments the British neglect of 
seaweeds, including laver ; but a good deal of this is gathered and sold 
in some seaside places, Woolacombe in North Devon among them, and 
the very highest value, dietetic and medicinal, is attributed to it. Never- 
theless quite a number of seaweeds are good for food (as well as manure), 
and more knowledge is needed. 


In the Garden 

Experiments have been carried on of late in the growing of potatoes 
on the flat; and some of the results suggest that earthing up may 
be an unnecessary process. All custom is against the view; but it happens 
that on one allotment almost at my door by far the most prolific roots 
were from a few self-sown potatoes on which no labour had been spent. 
Those who are spraying their fruit trees, as 2ll orchard owners should, 
will be wise to prune first; but where space is wide the less drastic 
the pruning the better, except on cordons and wall fruit and young 
black currant bushes. W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Coming Down the Wye 
ROBERT GIBBINGS 


: The new book by the author of the ‘best seller’ Sweet 
2 Thames Run Softly. It is prodigally illustrated with 
‘ its author’s own woodcuts. 12s. 6d. net 










A Village in Piccadilly 


ROBERT HENREY 
A ‘close-up’ of that curiously isolated ‘village in 
Piccadilly’ where the author lived during the blitz. 7 
Written with all the intimacy and grace of the author’s 
successful A Farm in Normandy. Illustrated with 
photographs. 12s. 6d. net 






The Face is Familiar 


OGDEN NASH 


The best of his work from everything he has published. 
*He is the most comic poet of all comic poets alive.” 
—Haro_p RAYMOND. Ts. 6d. net 
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Come into the Garden, 
Cook 


CONSTANCE SPRY 
The author points the way to a food revolution in the 
kitchen and garden. Illustrated with line drawings. 
12s. 6d. net. Ready 14th December 
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= Opinions of Oliver Allston 
: VAN WYCK BROOKS 


: ‘Twenty-four pithy chapters of outspoken comments 

. by one of the very best of America’s critical observers - 

of modern literature. It is full of good things and : 

it isn’t flabby.’ FRANK SWINNERTON Broadcasting. ~ 
2s. 6d. net 
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Yorkshire Cottage 
ELLA PONTEFRACT & MARIE HARTLEY . 
The record of finding, buying, and restoring an old : 
cottage with 60 line drawings by Marie Hartley. _ 
‘In graceful. prose and graphic pen-drawings they z 
describe their trials and triumphs, and impart to the 
reader their own abiding love of the Yorkshire country- 
side and the people whose life they share.’— Manchester 
Evening News. 2nd Impression. 12s. 6d. net 


For Children 


: CRUISES AND CARAVANS 
= By Ella Maillart 
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5 Illustrated 8s.6d.net = 
JENNY SPRING : 
By Ruth Clark Illustrated 7s.6d.net 3 
SUSANNAH RIDES AGAIN 
By Muriel Denison Illustrated Ts. 6d. net 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 








Napoleon’s Invasion of 
Russia 


PROFESSOR EUGENE TARLE 


A brilliant account, by the foremost living Russian histarian, 
of the invasion—and disaster—of 1812. . . . The narrative 
covers a period of truly epic grandeur, the setting for Tolstoy's 
War and Peace. Unforgettable pictures of the bloody battle 
of Borodino, the burning of Moscow, of Napoleon, Kutuzov, 
and other principal actors. A work of singular value if only 
because it is written from the Russian point of view, and 
documented with material from Russian archives never before 
used. 125 6d net 


Pinpoint the Bomber 


FRANCIS CHICHESTER 


How do our bombers find their way? Were, by means of a 
fascinating game, one of the greatest authorities on air ‘naviga- 
tion has devised a brilliant method of teaching map reading. 
The player is given the necessary clues to his position and 
must tax his skill and ingenuity to deduce from them exactly 
where he is, in other words to “pinpoint” his bomber on 
the map. 10s net 


With folding map and air photographs 


Retreat to Victory 


ALLAN A. MICHIE 


A brilliant picture of global war by a correspondent who has 
been nearly everywhere. A first-hand account of Middle East 
fighting up to and including the tremendous stand at 
El Alamein. Illustrated. 125 6d net 


The English Spirit 


PHILIP GUEDALLA, J. B. PRIESTLEY, SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM and others 


An anthology of writings by first-class literary craftsmen. It 
has for its underlying unity the theme of the English spirit 
as it has shown itself in the character, actions and culture 
of the English people. Edited by ANTHONY WEYMOUTH. 

2nd impression. 75 6d n@ 


Philip Howell 


A MEMOIR BY HIS WIFE 


Philip Howell was a brilliant and outstanding personality 
of the last war. He was discovered by Haig on Cavalry 
manceuvres, and there followed a brilliant career in the Army 
until his death at the early age of 38. Field-Marshal Sir Claud 
Jacob said of him that “he was one in ten thousand.” 
Illustrated. 16s net 


As We Saw it in Prague 
DR. O. LECHNER 


This book by a distinguished Czechoslovak is a record of 
conversations from 1933 to 1939. He writes with inside 
knowledge of the events leading up to the war. Of outstanding 
interest are the detailed descriptions of the inside working of 
the political intrigues which led up to the outbreak of 
hostilities. It is definitely a book to be read, considered and 
discussed. 7s 6d net 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Planners Come Home to Roost 


(Gollancz. 





Great Britain in the Post-War World, By G.D.H. Cole. 
6s.) : 

G. D. H. Coe has gone round the world and turned up in his own 
back-garden. Do you remember Manalive, where Chesterton’s hero 
deserted his wife and children, declaring that he had a much finer 
wife and more exquisite children on the other side of the world ; 
and went off to look for them armed with a revolver and the garden 
rake ; and how he found them again, when he had gone right round 
the world to his home, having been through America and China and 
through Russia—Russia where the stationmaster thought him a 
remarkably novel and intel'igent personality, and wondered if he had 
written any books. He wouldn’t wonder that with G. D. H. Cole; 
but in most other ways he would recognise “ Manalive.” 

Oddly enough, a similar conception, the conception of return, has 
been recently set forth by a still more international figure than 
G. D. H. Cole ; by Mr. Winant, United States Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, in an address before the University of Leeds. He 
was speaking for the Promotion of Public Interest in International 
Relations as an Endowed Lecturer—a very responsible occasion. 
Hear the word of the Lord as it revealed itself to His servant. 

“We must be great of purpose,” he says, “ or we cannot survive.” 
(I know—I know—but go on.) “We are fighting to win a second 
chance to make the greatest of traditions come true. Do not let 
us ever talk as if we were fighting to substitute something else for 
that tradition ; because there is nothing to substitute. Either we go 
ahead, perfecting the political and moral system we have inherited, 
or we let the system perish and the world revert to barbarism.” 

You think that’s pretty reactionary? All right—take a spell of 
Cole. “To some of my readers,” he says, in the very last page of 
the last chapter, “ this will appear as an anti-climax—after a journey 
round the world, a pitiful return to gossip round the parish pump. 
I ask, thén, is it not because we have lost command of our parish 
pumps that we have lost also the command of greater affairs, and, 
what is more, faith in ourselves?” This is not an isolated passage ; 
it is also the theme of his Introduction; where he says, “ This 
should make even Socialists wary by now of tearing up by the roots 
any small man’s refuge that is left in a world so ridden by hugeness. 
It should make them regard the farmer, the shopkeeper, the small 
manufacturer, not as obstacles in the way of universal centralisation, 
but as valuable checks upon a dangerous agglomerative tendency.” 

Where are we getting to? Has the wheel really come full circle? 
Not really ; but the intelligentsia are certainly beginning to walk all 
round the subject. Anybody with a sense of history knows the 





* Two successes that cannot fail to 
prove acceptable Christmas gifts. 


» Apple Acre 


Another large edition of Adrian Bell’s universally 
welcomed book has been rushed through and is 
just available. A further edition is printing for 
the January rush—making nearly 30,000 in all. 


odstory Hitt Farm 


Clifton Reynolds’ story of his farming adventures 
looks like becoming a permanent institution—yet 
another reprint is scheduled, and a sequel [Glory 
Hill Farm—2nd Year] is coming in January. 


each 7s. 6d. net 
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alternations of systole and diastole, of ebb and flow, that charac- 
terise the affairs of men. A knowledge of long time, of real time, 
such as is pressing upon these men, cures the temporary pessimism 
which declares that it is only necessary to live long enough to see 
“all and the reverse of all.” In fact, long history shows that time 
is as irreversible as the Second Law of Thermodynamics (which 
was the Devil of the later Victorians). Whatever the end may be 
is none of our present business. G. D. H. Cole has a new angle to 
his old message for the sons of men. 

It is, shortly, that we must find some new training-ground to 
develop anew the democratic elite which “grew out of the Non- 
conformist chapels and the trade unions, the co-operative societies 
and other working-class organisations when they were struggling 
to establish a recognised position in the life of society.” Since then 
Nonconformity has lost its social force; the Nonconformist is 
simply one among a number of Churches which no longer differ 
very greatly in social recognition. As for the trade unions and the 
co-operative societies, they have become bureaucratised and, still 
more, they have become fully recognised institutions. Nor has the 
growth of local government done much to fill the gap. Security, 
says Cole, is knocking away the foundations of the older democratic 
institutions without putting anything in their place. 

Therefore, the new democratic elite must grow from the small 
institutions of the small man; and these must be preserved and; 
where necessary, restored. Cole simultaneously holds to a con- 
viction of the necessity of Communism, “the reformers of today 
find themselves confronted with the immediate necessity of rebuild- 
ing society from the foundations, if the life of the people is to be 
able to go on at all.” This is emptying the baby out of the bath 
with a vengeance. To tear up society by the roots so as to get 
men interested in the roots is a process no more likely to be fruitful 
amongst men than amongst vegetables. Roots are among the few 
things in the world which do not stand scrutiny. Incidentally, 
Cole’s preoccupation with the small man and the small society out 
of which he must grow leads him to tolerance, and indeed approba- 
tion, for the peasant. He has a whole chapter—a ‘most interesting 
and well-informed chapter—about agriculture, only marred by the 
inevitable stigma of a Liberal upbringing—a horror of the sugar 
beet as a sort of accursed plant, a thing evil in itself, grown by 
the protection of a subsidy. I wish he would have a look at con- 
densed milk. Clearly, in the new society we must have security, 
and we must have stringencies ; for out of security is born strength 
and out of stringency thrift and adventure. But these are not found 
synthetically. They are found in a clash with real things; and 
there are plenty of these, roaring, just round the corner. 

Water Extior. 


The Visionary Painters 


British Romantic Artists. By John Piper. (Collins. 4s. 6d.) 
THERE were good poets, good painters, flourishing in England in 
the first years of the eighteenth century, and yet it was not quite 
our great day. When that came (to be known as the Romantic 
Movement) it came with an immense and ubiquitous power, and we 
are still trying to define to ourselves what and whence this trans- 
forming energy was. Mr. Piper, who has both written and painted 
with vision, is not inclined to support any theory that Romantic 
Art is drowsy; though he says that in England it is curiously 
connected with the weather, which is sometimes misty. For him, 
it is particular, and the first name of an artist to appear in his pages 
is —Thomas Bewick. The last is Graham Sutherland, of whose 
pictures Mr. Piper says finely, “To become absorbed by one of 
them is to know the meaning of Wordsworth’s 

. . » Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 

With rocks,:and stones, and trees.” 

As for theories about the Romantic Movement, I do not believe 
that they are more than agreeable digressions from the subjects before 
us. Whatever is said, “much yet remains to sing.” Nature, as 
Mr, Piper says, is obviously a deity much worshipped by the con- 
temporaries of Wordsworth and J. M. W. Turner, yet his catalogue 
of painters rightly includes B. R. Haydon—surely the most dashing 
devotee of Romantic Art among them all, but far from a poet of 
Nature. No; I cannot sit brooding over the prolegomena, nor 
in fact does Mr. Piper long detain us before he comes to the particular. 
He has the pleasant and appropriate task of leading us from artist 
to artist, and there is no other fault in his tour, picturesque, sublime 
or fantastic, except that it is brief. Nevertheless, he does not end 
it at the period when Thackeray was trying to laugh the Books of 
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NELSON’S 


Fiction 





Harry Hervey 
SCHOOL FOR ETERNITY 


“‘Written with real grace and nicely spiced with 
humour ... Here is something piquant and 
unusual: a novel which will not easily be for- 
gotten.”—Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times 9/- 


Autobiography 





Richard Hillary 
THE LAST ENEMY 


**A book it would be difficult to overpraise ... 
No more human document has come out of the 
war.”—John O’ London's Weekly. “ Richard Hillary 
is a real writer, and I hope he goes on writing.” — 
J. B. Priestley in the Book Society News 7/6 





Macmillan 


& CO., LTD. 
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A handsome and worthy Souvenir of 


_TIME & TIDE MAP_ 


ATLANTIC CHARTER 


Drawn by the well-known pictorial map artist 








MACDONALD GILL, F.R.LB.A. 

*% A magnificent coloured picture-map of the world, finely and 
accurately drawn, showing by means of ingenious symbols and illustra- 
tions the principal agricultural and mineral commodities, also various 
types of vessels proceeding on their ‘* lawful occasions’ along the 


chief sea routes. 

% The eight points of the Atlantic Charter appear boldly at the 
top of the map in beautiful script, with facsimile signatures of President 
Roosevelt and the Prime Minister. 

% As a worthy memento of a great occasion, as well as a source 
of information, the map should have a place in every library, office, 
clubroom, and home. 

PRODUCED AND PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE PHILIP @& SON, LIMITED 
IN COLLABORATION WITH 
TIME AND TIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Size 45 by 35 inches / 
On paper, folded 5/= ner. 
(Postage 24d 

Prospectus with reduced facsimile free on application 
JUDO OODOODDDDoOnoDooOonoooonooooooOooOoooOoOoOooOoo 


SOVIET RUSSIA IN MAPS 


ITS ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT 
EDITED BY GEORGE GOODALL, M.A. 


A fascinating, illuminating, and informative brochure of coloured maps with 
notes, admirably meeting the urgent demand for knowledge of the geography 
and resources of the Soviet Union. It is indispensable for the thorough 
understanding of literature on the U.S.S.R., and provides a graphite 
presentation of facts which will be of permanent interest and utility. 
32 pages in coloured cover. 10 by 74 ins. 2/@ net. (Postage 2d. extra.) 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LIMITED 
32 FLEET STREET LONDON E.C.4 
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CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS 





The Treaty of Versailles 
Was it Just? 
PROFESSOR T. E. JESSOP 


The controversy regarding the Treaty of Versailles has waxed in 
force during the present war. This book supplies all the facts and 
defines the issues on which the judgement of the people must be 
passed. 5s net 


Horrabin’s Atlas-History 
OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 


Vol. 6—January-July 1942 


In the sixth volume of his Atlas-History, J. F. Horrabin, described 
by Robert Lynd as ‘‘the most brilliantly instructive map-maker of 
the war,"’ covers seven months of the present fateful year. He 
chronicles many disappointments and setbacks, but other and more 
heartening events are also recorded. 3s 6d net 


Mrs. Buffey in Wartime 


DOROTHY UNA RATCLIFFE 


Mrs. Buffey, with her sturdy common sense, is the type and the symbol 
of the Yorkshire Daleswoman. She has already endeared herself 
to many readers. Illustrated by FRED LAWSON. 5s net 


Modern Tales of the Greek Islands 
DR, W. H. D. ROUSE 


Dr. Rouse presents a collection of short stories translated from the 
modern Greek of Argyris Eftaliotis. These vivid little sketches 
of village personalities give a life-like impression of Greek peasant 
life, of poignant interest at the present time. 7s 6d net 


A Short History of 
Scotland the Nation 
ROSALINE MASSON 


“This history is like a tapestry of changing scenes ... Miss Masson 


stands in the romantic tradition and she has written a characteristic 
3s 6d net 


and attractive book.’’—The Scotsman. 






Nelson’s 
Aeroscience Manuals 


General Editor : 
Prof. H. LEVY, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S.E. 


(Professor of Mathematics at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, London.) 


Journal of the Royal Aeronautical Society: “ They are extremely well 
printed, cheap, and by authorities in their own sphere . . . under the 
general editorship of Professor Levy, and an excellent job of work 
he has made of them. If the remaining books in this series are 
anything up to the standard of those already published students of 
the future can congratulate themselves.”’ 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 


Sub-Atomic Physics 
Weather Study - 


e Professor H. Dingle 
Modern Trigonometry . 


D. Brunt, F.R.S. 

M. J. G. Hearley 
Professor H. Dingle 
Professor H. Levy 
-  €. R. Hamilton 


Mechanical Physics 

Elementary Mathematics 

Air Navigation - . 
Cloth Gilt 


5s net each Cr. 8vo. 











THOMAS NELSON & SONS LIMITED 
PARKSIDE 


EDINBURGH 
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Beauty into sense, but, as I mentioned, traces the theme as he 
perceives a continuity through the work of the Pre-Raphaelites and 
on to these days. Moreover, he finds room to pay a tribute to 
unfamiliar people—to the other Turner, of Oxford, who can be 
great, even to the “ good critic,” Robert Hunt, whose skirmish with 
William Blake is all that is usually allowed him. 

This, then, might be described as a critical sketch-book from the 
Romantics since Alexander Cozens, and Mr. Piper can sketch; he 
observes, for instance, “‘ Fuseli was once heard muttering aloud 
about some angels that he was drawing: ‘ They shall rise without 
wings.” But he was not William Blake. His incantations were 
stage directions, and his angels would not rise without wings. 
Blake’s incantations were rules of life.” Descriptions of pictures by 
Mr. Piper read rather like evocations of favourite scenes, and we 
should have welcomed more. 

In this now famous series, the illustrations are always scanned 
and valued very eagerly; the selection in British Romantic 
Artists is largely made from pictures which the majority of us 
have not seen hitherto. A few do not seem to me to belong to our 
Romantic Art, but on that point perhaps the passage of time and 
study of Mr. Piper’s chronicle will convince me later. The 
“Harvest Moon” by Samuel Palmer, and “ Clippersby Church, 
Norfolk,” are infallible instances of the original mystery ; both are 
Odes to Autumn worthy of the association with the poems of Keats, 
Clare and Hood. “ A Romantic Landscape,” ascribed to F. Danby, 
introduces a name which was for a time thought by some to promise 
work comparable in meditative beauty with that of Keats. This 
picture alone would tell how that thought arose. Mr. Piper would 
be the man to bring us more of Danby, of James Smetham and even 
John Martin, whose English landscapes are perhaps more romantic 
than all his Belshazzarisms. EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


Setting Foot in the East 
Letters from Syria. By Freya Stark. (John Murray. 9s.) 
Wuat drives Englishmen, and, more rarely, Englishwomen, to the 
Arab East, can seldom be precisely defined: the source of the 
motives, for all their irresistible strength, is too vaguely and variously 
composed to admit of an explanation satisfactory to others. Even 
Miss Stark, who has since wandered among the known and unknown 
ways of half Western Asia, could not at first supply an adequate 
exposition, whether to Asiatics or Europeans, when she set foot 
in the Lebanon in 1927. She went, she says with evident truth, 
for pleasure ; but since that pleasure involved living in unhygienic 
conditions, eating too much food, suffering cold (the heat scarcely 
troubled her), and enduring the company of Syrians who would be 
Europeans, or of Europeans who saw little good in Syrians except 
in so far as they approximated to a European ethical, or even 
religious, standard, she inevitably created wonderment. 

But she was resolved to succumb to, and to comprehend, the 
enchantment of the Arab East, and this exquisite little book recalls 
the triumphs as well as the trials of her sojourning in the Lebanon 
and Damascus in 1927-28, and of a formidable journey southwards 
from Damascus through the Druse country to Trans-Jordan. She 
applied herself, with a diligence which, justified for its own sake, 
has since earned rich dividends, to master the difficult Syrian Arabic; 
but this in no purely scholarly spirit, for she used her achievement 
to understand the very Arab soul. She went, in short, to learn. 

Readers of Miss Stark’s half-dozen books will know more or less 
what to expect in this, actually her first, though her most recently 
published, work, which consists of letters to her parents and her 
friends: delectable humour, fragrant descriptions, irreverent indis- 
cretions, individual judgements, above all, the unintentional revealing 
of a highly courageous and resourceful personality. It is a record 
particularly engrossing, for it shows her to us in, so to speak, her 
formative period, the period in which the romantic was seen, not 
as the merely picturesque survival of inferior peoples, but as the 
expression of their inner and historic spirit. No dogmatism is here, 
but much set down on the basis of knowledge and understanding. 
Once or twice she has guesses that uncover a delightful frailty. 
For instance, writing from Brumana in 1928, she says: “I suppose 
the frequent blue eyes one meets must have been due to regrettable 
incidents during the crusades. There are a great many of them.” 
She must since then have met many blue eyes in Western Asia for 
which she would not hold the Crusaders responsible. But accuracy 
is no substitute for the stimulus of the truth of things which Miss 
Stark unfolds in letter after letter: was there ever a more gallant 
and percipient correspondent from Western Asia? 

The author has not been able to see the pages through the Press, 
but no great harm has been done. Had she been able to do so, 


perhaps a greater proportion of excellent photographs would have 
been included, and certainly we should have been spared one horrid 
misprint—Sheikh Nuri Sharlan for the head of the Ruwalla. But 
Sir Sydney Cockerell, who has supervised this production, surely 
deserves our thanks for letting us see before the end of the war 
a record of enchantment that itself steals our hearts away. 
KENNETH WILLIAMS, 


Riddles of the Universe 


The Circle of Life. By Kenneth Walker. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


In his Diagnosis of Man Mr. Kenneth Walker wrote a remarkable 
work that deservedly received very wide attention, and has already 
shown signs of exerting a considerable influence. In his present 
volume he surveys, from the point of view of a broad-minded and 
widely-read surgeon, the problems of disease, pain, old age and 
death. Each of course presents questions to which not only science 
but philosophy and religion have provided—or attempted to provide 
—answers; and, as in his previous volume, Mr. Walker has laid 
stress on the limitations of science, in the accepted sense of the 
word, and on the validity of the knowledge acquired—at any rate, 
by some people—by such non-scientific (although not anti-scientific) 
avenues of approach as worship, prayer and contemplation. And 
he again emphasises, in respect of these latter, the lessons waiting 
to be learned by the West from the East. 

Basically, he maintains that all these approaches have information 
to give, and that the experiences of the scientist, the artist, and 
the mystic—and the little bit of each that resides in the ordinary 
man and woman—must at least be given equal weight. Pain, for 
example, from the medical standpoint, can be beneficial because it 
may give the first warning of curable disease, and assist in its 
location and diagnosis; and it is one of the school-teachers of 
infancy learning to walk and climb, and co-ordinate its actions, 
Again, the disease and death of certain human beings—if humanity 
is regarded as an integral part of the total sum of life covering 
the face of death—may benefit certain non-pathogenic lower 
organisms, and indirectly, by so doing, the human race as a whole. 
There are also biological compensations for the gradual decay, in 
old age, of various physical activities. But man, by virtue of his 
self-awareness and faculties of wonder and imagination, has also 
sought an explanation for all these things in the sphere of values 
that cannot be weighed and measured. Some of these answers 
have been conditioned by the fact that many men of most races, 
and at most known periods, have believed that there is something 
in themselves that is a passenger through physical life for whom 
physical death is not a terminus; and that disease and pain and 
the disabilities of old age are disciplinary and educative not only 
for the span of men’s mundane years. 

Many of these answers are examined with Mr. Walker’s usual 
concision and lucidity ; and if he has occasionally tended to over- 
simplify, this was perhaps hardly to be avoided within his self- 
imposed limits. Nor could he expect agreement with all his state- 
ments. He assumes, for instance, on page 16—and it is a very 
common assumption—not only that there has been an increase, 
during the last fifty years, of diseases of the central nervous system, 
but that these are attributable to the stresses of modern civilised 
life. But is there any basis of accurately observed, comparative, 
large-scale figures to warrant either of these assumptions? Rela- 
tively to our larger population are nervous diseases, and what are 
now called neurasthenia or neurosis, more common than they were 
50 or 100, or 150 years ago? Surely the answer is that we do 
not really know. But we do know from contemporary diaries, 
novels and plays, how frequently men and women appeared to 
swoon on the slightest provocation, and many of us can remember 
plump and patient Victorians who had apparently spent most of 
their lives on sofas for no obvious organic reasons. And are the 
stresses of modern civilised life greater than were the stresses of 
life then or in the days before anaesthetics, municipal water supplies, 
electric light, free education, and old age pensions? Was Hogarth’s 
London easier to live in, for the majority of its inhabitants, than 
modern London before the war? If nervous diseases have, ind 
increased, is this due to stress? On page 42 Mr. Walker hims 
suggests another, and, perhaps, more probable answer. 

Incidentally, and for correction in what it is to be hoped will be 
many future editions, there are two small errors of fact. The 
Mollusc, page 53, was not written by Somerset Maugham but by 
Hubert Henry Davies ; and the remark on death, page 85—in one 
of Mr. Walker’s best chapters—should have been attributed to 
William Hunter, not to John. H. H. BasHForD. 
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INDIAN PAGEANT 


F. Yeats-Brown 


“Englishmen will be ungrateful if “Has qualities of sympathy and 
they do not read the book with plea- understanding not to Se found 
sure... picturesque . . . wholly elsewhere.” Yorkshire Post. 
delightful.” Times. concise 


’ “Nothing could be better . . . 
“ He can write as few have done.” authentic and of high literary quality.” 
Te aph. Illustrated London News. 


SOUTHERN ENGLISH 
Erie Benfield 


Illustrated by 


Denys Watkins-Pitechford 


“A spiced, original, racy and trucu- “A charming book, full of good 
lent talent. f sense, observation and a deep culture.” 
H. J. Massingham. Spheri 


EVENINGS IN ALBANY 
Clifford Bax 


“If George Moore had yy Albany 
he would have written a book very 
like this.” Edward Shanks. 


“ A volume of reminiscences valuable 
both in themselves and as a social 
document.” H.K. in Punch. 


The New B.B. Fairy Book 


THE LITTLE GREY MEN 


Illustrated by 
Denys Watkins-Pitchford 


“A fascinating fairy tale ... an 
enthralling picture of wild life.” 


“Here isa gem. . . afairy story with 
the real English country for a back- 


Scotsman. ground. Western Morning News. 

“One of the most unusual and dis- “ Attractive illustrations and absorb- 
tinctive books for children this year.” ing story.” 

British Weekly. Country Life. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
SESSS88888 (PUBLISHERS) LTD. SSS 





To MEMBERS of the 
Scottish Widows’ 
Fund 


In the past 126 years members have 
invested nearly £95,000,000 in premiums. 


During the same period over £100,000,000 
was paid to members or their families and 
the Society still holds £35,000,000 out of 
which to pay the claims of existing members 
as they arise. 


Increase your stake in this strong old 
mutual Society. In most cases new with. 
profit policies cover CIVILIAN WAR 
RISKS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE, 


Write to your agent or te the Secretary, 


Scottish Widows’ 
Fund 


Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Sq., Edinburgh, 2 




















ON ACTIVE SERVICE 


N the long armistice which followed the “cease fire”’ in 
1918, British Railways instituted developments and 
improvements which could not have been more wisely 
planned had they known beyond doubt that hostilities 
would be resumed in 1939. 


Many millions of money were expended on widening 
tracks, improving signalling, removing bottlenecks and in a 
hundred and one other ways which gave the public the fine 
trains and high speeds prevailing before the war. The 
railways carried through these improvements during a period 
of acute depression when they were suffering grave loss year 
after year. 

Their courage and foresight have stood the Nation in good 
stead—for these years of intensive development have made 
it possible now for British Railways to carry smoothly 
and efficiently the vast burden of additional freight and 
passenger services so vital to the war effort. 


RAILWAYS 


LNER+SR 


BRITISH 


GWR-LMS 
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Fiction 
Hotel Splendide. By Ludwig Eemelmans. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 
Ayah. By Parr Cooper. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 
Rick Afire! By David Severn. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
Elizabeth Goes Home. By Edward Shanks. (Gollancz. 6s.) 
Escape to Chungking. By Jan Maclure. (Milford. §s.) 
Biggles in the Jungle. By W.E. Johns. (Milford. §s.) 


Hotel Splendide, by Ludwig Bemelmans, might have been in London, 
Rome, Paris, or Berlin instead of in New York during the pause 
between the wars. Through eighteen episodes we see with the 
clear, melancholy eyes of a servitor the idle rich ; their comings and 
goings, at feeding-time and at play-time, the bored and the boring. 
But more important than the clients, much more important, is 
their temple and its attendants. Many people, of whom Arnold 
Bennett was one, believe that luxury hotels are efficient and elegant 
machines. The falsity of such an absurd view is demonstrated with 
merciless humour in this study of the Splendide, with its brilliant 
thumb-nail sketches of waiters, valets, maitres d’hétel, pantrymen, 
charwomen and others of the staff. Having detailed the tragic end 
of a millionaire’s mistress, the author comments: “ All such things 
are not as important and terrible as they would be outside a large 
hotel. In a hotel too much is happening—the guests eat and drink, 
laugh and complain as at any time, the orchestras play in the 
restaurants, the hum of conversation is not a shade lower. Whatever 
is unpleasant is done quietly. When someone has died in a hotel, 
two men carry a plain basket out of a side door early in the 
morning.” 

The book is illustrated by the author, and some of his material first 
appeared in the pages of The New Yorker. “Where have we heard 
this story before? ” asks the waiter Mespoulets, and without waiting 
for an answer commences to read aloud the long episode of 
Trimalchio’s banquet from The Satyricon of Petronius: his hearer 
comes to the conclusion that nineteen hundred years have effected 
very little change in human nature. This book would make a 
deliciously suitable Christmas gift for deserving friends and relations. 

Flavoured with irony, too, is Ayah, by Parr Cooper. During 
childhood the heroine, Sironmani, makes friends with two little 
English girls, Anna and Elizabeth. The Madrassi girl leaves Poona 
and marries young. At first all goes well, but her husband falls 
ill, and having sold all their possessions, the childless Sironmani 
gets herself a job as a nurse to an English baby. Her husband, 
Luke, becomes interested in the affairs of Congress, and because 
he makes a seditious speech, Sironmani is given the sack. Burdened 
with invalid mother and husband, she works for a time at a hospital. 
Then Elizabeth comes to Lucknow, wife of an adjutant and mother 
of two children. She needs an experienced ayah, and Sironmani, 
now a stately personage, gets the post. Anna, whose marriage has 
turned out badly, comes on a visit to the station. Neither of the 
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* Farewell, Ur Vichwick... 


“Slim!”. said the Ministry. “Ay, Ay, Sir!” 
said the publishers. And slim it is. But if new 
books are less bulky they still contain as much 
as before. 


To-day’s books have shed frills and wide margins. Pages 
are thinner. Austerity rules the type face. Yet ingenuity 
has maintained complete readability. 


Few books and bulky, or slim books and 
plenty ? That was the question. Slim was the 
answer. Now you get twice as much reading 
per pound of paper. The quart is in a pint 
pot. Quixote is deputy for Dickens, till victory. 


_ Hail Don Quixote 


This and other wartime 
problems of the book 
world are discussed in 


po Brophy's Britain 





Needs Books. Price Is. 3d. from any Book Token 
bookseller, or 1s. 6d. post free from the National 
Book Council 3 Henrictta Street London W.C.2. 
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Englishwomen.recognise the friend of their childhood days, and 
Sironmani, content with her position, does not remind them. Eliza- 
beth dies, her children are sent home and Anna gives the ayah 
charge of her adopted son. The boy is delicate, and he too has 
to be sent to England. Sironmani, after recalling the past to Anna, 
gets herself a new place. While not completely successful, this 
queer, unusual novel should be read, if only for its vivid portrayal 
of everyday life in Anglo-Indian society. 

Gift books for children from round about twelve upwards are 
never very easy to choose. However, even at this late date, a few 
notes on some of the recently published adventure stories will, no 
doubt, be welcome. Rick Afire! is a pleasantly illustrated volume, 
detailing the holiday Derek and Diana spend at Whitehouse Farm 
with the twins, Pamela and Brian, who live there. They discover 
an odd young man camping in the Gibbet Wood, and decide to 
investigate him. Before very long they have become friendly with 
the stranger, who takes them on an expedition to see fox-cubs at 
play. That same night a rick belonging to a neighbouring farmer 
is’ fired. The young man is suspected, but the children succeed 
in clearing him and discovering the real culprit. All very possible 
and convincing, and we are promised a sequel, in which we hope 
the author will abandon the word “jolly”: hardly the sole adjective 
of the contemporary child! 

Elizabeth Goes Home will please those who revel in whimsey- 
whamsey about animals, for the heroine is “a small though rather 
plump dachshund, of an affectionate but sensitive disposition,” who 
has a couple of mild adventures archly related. In the first and 
longest story, with the aid of a few saints, David Garnett’s famous 
vixen, an incredible sergeant-major and some others, Elizabeth 
makes her way from war-time evacuation at the seaside to her 
adoring master and mistress in London. In the second story she 
goes on an expedition with a pet lamb. Our favourite niece liked 
the drawings very well, but the stories made her snort. 

Escape to Chungking, on the other hand, pleased her immensely. 
It is tightly packed with likely and unlikely incidents in the old- 
fashioned manner, as the rather priggish fourteen-year-old hero 
escapes from Japan after the outbreak of the present war. “You 
do get your money’s worth! ” she declared, having devoured the 
book in one evening. Indeed, one does if excitement is the 
criterion, what with the unfamiliar, ever-changing scenes, the 
genuinely imagined difficulties of the travels, trials, tribulations 
experienced by the disguised hero as he journeys by land, sea and 
air with the precious formula for a new high explosive, stolen 
from the Japanese. A rattling narrative, marred by the contempt 
expressed by the hero for small nations and other ways of life than 
our own. 

Biggles in the Jungle contains the further exploits of the ubiquitous 
squadron leader and his usual companions; this time in Central 
America. The exploits are many and varied, but all are highly 
coloured. “He decided he would endeavour to take some of the 
butterflies that were hovering over the pool, but he found it difficult 
to approach from the side on which he stood,” is a fair sample of 
the stilted writing. JoHN HAMPSON. 


Shorter Notices 


South Wind. By Norman Douglas, with a New Preface. (Secker and 
Warburg. 8s. 6d.) 

THIS new edition of Mr. Norman Douglas’s most famous book, 
which has for some time been out of print, will be welcome for its 
legible type and its introductory notes, in which Mr, Douglas 
recounts, in his usual vein of ironical detachment, his financial losses 
owing to the many pirated editions of this most successful book in 
the United States of America. The fact that at present it is legal 
for American publishers to steal the work of European authors, 
owing to the past refusal of the United States to be a party to the 
International Copyright Act, is one of those injustices which ought 
to be cleared away at the end of the war in the interests both of 
reputable American publishers and of European writers. 





Salute the Soviet. By Mrs. Cecil Chesterton. (Chapman and Hall. 15s.) 


For sheer sentimental “gush” about the Soviet Union, this book 
would take a lot of beating. It is full of phrases like “ Anna literally 
danced over the stubble on sturdy bare feet” and “tolerance is 
one of the greenest leaves in the Soviet crown.” ‘There are in- 
numerable comparisons between Soviet ways of doing things and 
British ways—I counted seventeen in fifty-five pages—and every 
one to the disadvantage of the British. However justifiable they 
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solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week. 
should be received not later 
“ Crossword,” 


THE SPECTATOR, DECEMBER 18, 


“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 197 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awcrded to the sender of the first correct 


than first post that 
the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp 
the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 


Envelopes 
day and must bear the word 
Solutsons must be on 
The solution and the 


name of the winner will be published-m the following sssue.] 
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ACROSS 
. Dartford might suitably be the way 
across this expanse of water. (5, 4.) 


. They have to be caught and filled. 
. Card in writing. 
. One does conversely after bowling a 


given number of balls. 


. Serious measure. 

. This may be wright, 

. and so may this. 

. Wigtownshire port. 

. Albert was an entertaining horseman. 
. Support that should remain. 

. We had a novelist. 

. He seems a jaundiced sort of person. 
. It doesn’t mean became unfit. 


. They are crossly recorded. 

. A supporter of art. 

. Ted Archer becomes a sort of 
accountant. 

DOWN ° 

. This tree is nearly all a vulgar face. 
He seems to ruin a snack. 
When sent they are usually good. 
John Keats. 
It goes round like a clock. (4, 4.) 
“The glories of our blood and 





Are shadows not substantial things.” 
(Shirley.) 


. Carl’s holy or this. 


. Finish with an alternative. 

. Stick it!—with this, perhaps. 

. Sand, or you may prefer a peg. 

. This isn’t applied to high game. 

. This, perhaps, saved Cleopatra from 


friction in her young days. (5, 3.) 


. Land, not available. 

. Where Dante died. 

. Hawk which is a moth. 
. They may be lorded. 

. So Ned got in like this. 
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SOLUTION ON JANUARY Ist 


The winner of Crossword No. 195 is MRS. GREENE, Incents, 
Crowborough, Sussex. 
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ENDING help to our Mission now will 


ecure relief work during the Winter. 


ENDING to the Lord will bless some of 


ondon’s poorest when needed most 


IENDING the ravages which war has 


ade in many humble hearts and homes. 


se All our: workers are Voluntary, but the calls on st 
the Mission’s funds in relief work are beavy. 
PLEASE HELP NOW, 


Satmon Lane Mission 


Conder Street, Limehouse, London, E.14. 
E. Percy Dennis, Hon. Supt. Minister, 57, Ethelbert Gardens, 


Eastern Avenue, Ilford, Essex. 
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Address to both Houses of Parliament by 


FIELD-MARSHAL SMUTS 
October 2st 1942 


with Introduction by The Rt. Hon. David Lloyd 
George, M.P., and Vote of Thanks by the Prime 
Minister, The Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, M.P. 


10 Parts - - - 


C 3314-8 


(Profits to Charities nominated by Field-Marshal Smuts.) 


TOSCANINI 
and the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
Brahms-Symphony No. | DB 6124-8 


Beethoven - “‘Eroica’’ Symphony 
(No. 3 in E Flat) 


DB 5946-51 & DBS 5952 


HOROWITZ with TOSCANINI 
and the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
Tchaikovsky - Piano Con- 
certo No. | in B Flat +98 5988 
Minor- - - - = = 


KOUSSEVITZKY 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Roy Harris - Symphony | ps 6137 
No - -- 8 


Grieg-The Last Spring 
Rimsky - Korsakov - The >DB 6136 


Battle of Kershenetz 
STOKOWSKI 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Shostakovitch-Symphony | ps 3991 
No.5 = - . 6 
Moussorgsky- Pictures at | ps 5827 
an Exhibition - - = -30 
PIERRE MONTEUX 
and San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


César Franck - Piéce 
héroique - - = = 





\os 6135 
* 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT 

and the Hallé Orchestra 
Butterworth - A Shrop- 
shire Lad — Rhapsody - 


DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 
and the Hallé Orchestra 
Handel -“* Water Music mgt C 3306 
7 


C 3287 


Suite - - - - - 


HEIFETZ (Violin), 

FEUERMANN (’Cello) 
and Philadelphia Orch. Cond. Ormandy 
Brahms - Double = 6120 

certo inA Minor - - 3 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Piano Acc. by Ferguson Webster 
Brahms-Hungarian Dance 
No.12 - + - - DA 1636 
Locatelli-Labyrinthe  - 
SOLOMON 
Chopin - Nocturne in D 


Flat, No. 8; Berceuse c= 
MAGGIE TEYTE 
Offrande. Hahn - = 
L’heure Exquise. Fiona PDA 121 


JOHN McCORMACK 


Oh could | in Song tell 
my Sorrow. Mcloshkin >DA 1829 
Plaisir d'amour. Mortini 
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VOICE” 
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THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD - 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


SIR JOHN CAULCUTT’S STATEMENT 











Overseas) wi 
London, E 
The following are extracts from the statement by the chairman, Sir 
John Caulcutt, K.C.M.G., on the report of directors and balance-sheet 
for the year ended September 30th, 1942, circulated to shareholders: 


THE annual general meeting of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
i be held on December 21st at: 29 Gracechurch Street, 


During the past year there have been certain changes in our local ] 


boards, and I am pleased to inform you that Sir Herbert James Stanley, 
G.C.M.G., lately Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Southern Rho- 


desia, has joined our Cape local board. 


Narrosi Locat Boarp. 


In view of the growing importance of our business in East Africa 
we have formed in Nairobi a local board with Mr. A. C. Barnes, D.S.O., 
Mr. A. W. Patterson, and Mr. B. F. Macdona as members. It controls 
our branches in East Africa and also those in Eritrea and Ethiopia. 

In existing circumstances I do not propose to make any detailed sur- 
vey of conditions in the territories in which this bank is established. The 
limited statistics available, coupled with the war-time censorship restric- 
tions, would render any such survey almost valueless. I should like, 
however, to deal briefly with our own domestic affairs in this bank and 
to make some general comments on Colonial matters which I think may 


not be inappropriate. 
RECORD FIGURES. 


Turning first of all to the balance-sheet, a record figure is again shown 
for current and deposit accounts, at approximately £191,000,000. The 
total of notes in circulation is rather less than a year ago and there have 
been some changes in the territorial distribution of this liability. Accept- 
ances and other liabilities on account of customers, at £13,000,000, show 
a further considerable expansion. The increase in this figure during 
recent years has not been in acceptances but in other liabilities, such as 
guarantees, indemnities, and confirmed credits. In common with other 
banks, our figures for acceptances have declined. 


STRONG Liquip PosITION. 


On the assets side, the balance-sheet again shows a strong liquid 
position and the cash in hand and at bankers and gold bullion is again in 
excess of 30 per cent. of the liabilities. The amount of gold bullion now 
included in this figure is quite unimpo;tant as we no longer have to main- 
tain a percentage of gold backing in respect of Southern Rhodesia hotes, 
as the currency issue there has been taken over by the Government. 

The demand for advances has been on a decreasing scale, and the 
bank’s holdings of investments have been substantially increased. The 
market value of the investments is in excess of the figure shown in the 
balance-sheet. 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND. 

Turning now to the profit and loss account, the net profit for the year, 
after making the usual provisions for taxation and for bad and doubtful 
debts and contingencies, amounted to £419,611, to which must be added 
£196.470 brought forward from 1941, bringing the amount for appro- 
priation up to £616,081. Of this amount, £200,000 has been transferred 
to the reserve fund, and it is proposed to pay a final dividend of 4 per 
cent. (actual) on the Cumulative Preference stock and of 34 per cent. 
(actual) on the “A” stock and on the “B” shares, subject to the 
deduction in all cases of income-tax at 8s. 3d. in the £ after allowing for 
relief in respect of Dominion income-tax. 

We have also made a special allocation of £50,000 for deferred repairs 
to premises, leaving to be carried forward £190,930. The reserve fund 
has been further increased to a total of {£3.100,000 bv the transfer of 
£300,000 fror: our contingency account. These transfers to the pub- 
lished reserve are identical in amount with the transfers made last year. 

I would mention that with a view to economy it has been decided to 
discontinue sending to stockholders interim statements of accounts as at 
March 31st of each year. Copies will be available for those who may 
express their desire to have them, and the accounts will be published 
in the Press. 

“ INCREASINGLY USEFUL TO COMMON CAUSE.” 


I think we are entitled to feel that this bank throughout the year has 
become increasingly useful to the common cause, largely due to the fact 
that many of our branches happen to be so placed as to render them of 
perticular value to the different Governments concerned. 

They have also been well placed to serve the requirements of our naval, 
military, and Royal Air Force authorities and personnel, as well as of 
important contingents of the armed forces of the United Nations. I have 
every reason to believe that the services we have been able to render are 
widely appreciated. 





may be (and very many of them are), the cumulative effect of this 
uncritical adulation must be to irritate any but the most bigoted 
enthusiast. Not the least of the advantages of our present relations 
with the U.S.S.R. is that any reasonable account of its social and 
economic set-up and its workings receives a sympathetic attention 
which would have been inconceivable 4 few years ago. That set-up 
has sufficient achievement to its credit, both in the way of material 
production and in the loyalty it evokes from the Russian people, 
to make it both unnecessary and rather ridiculous to suggest that 
perfection has already been reached, apart from a temporary shortage 
of silk stockings and kitchen utensils. Mrs. Chesterton’s book, 
which deals with most aspects of Soviet life, will do little to promote 
understanding—especially at a price of 15s. for 220 pages. 
English-Greek: Greek-English Dictionary. I. Kykkotis. (Lund 
Humphries, 18s.) 

A NEW good dictionary of modern Greek is very welcome at this 
moment. Since the compiler asks for “suggestions for improve- 
ment, and particularly constructive criticisms,” we think that he 
might with advantage, in future editions, amplify the examples of 
idiomatic uses of the commoner words. We would also draw his 
attention to a slight mistake on page 218, where under “ Put ” the 
Greek verb «Ad is given to mean “put on.” Actually it means to 
deceive, and possibly M. Kykkotis is thinking of our idiom “ put 
upon,” i.e. “impose upon,” which, however, is not the same as 
“ put on.” 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


IT says a good deal for the common sense of the investing public 
and those whose guidance they seek that markets have been able 
to take the Beveridge Report in their stride. Desultory attempts 
to make investors’ flesh creep have met with no response. In 
consequence, the only section of the market which has suffered has 
been industrial assurance shares. Elsewhere, the restraints on buy- 
ing which have been so much in evidence in recent weeks have 
now been reinforced by seasonal influences. It is a_ striking 
testimony to the underlying technical strength of markets that 
prices hold firm. Well in advance of the dividend dates speculative 
buyers are nibbling at home rail stocks, especially L.N.E. Second 
Preference, around 313, and some of the Ordinary stocks. While ir 
would obviously be foolish, in view of the terms of the rental 
agreement with the Government, to budget for any substantial 
increases in dividends, I shall not be surprised if the rail directorates 
decide to distribute net revenues up to the hilt. That implies « 
possibility of slightly higher distributions on such stocks as L.N.E. 
Second Preference and L.M.S. and Great Western Ordinaries. As 
yields, even on the 1941 rates of dividend, are still very generous, 
the upward movement in the market may well continue. 
COPPER DIVIDEND POLICY 

Shareholders in the Rhodesian copper group may be forgiven if 
they are unable to make head or tail of some of the dividends just 
declared. While Mufulira returns to the dividend list with 11} per 
cent., the Rhokana Corporation cuts its payment from 30 per cent. 
to 1§ per cent. From the full accounts it seems that increased costs 
were mainly responsible for a fall in operating profits from £2,172,198 
to £1,791,125, but the drastically reduced dividend was due also to 
the board’s decision to put £400,000 to general reserve. Clearly, 
the Rhodesian copper producers are not happily placed in relation 
either to taxation or costs, but if I held Rhokana shares I should be 
reluctant to sell. On the 15 per cent. dividend the yield at £6} 
is only just over 2 per cent., but the recovery potentialities are 
correspondingly great. 

BARCLAYS (D. C. AND O.) PROGRESS 

It is clear from the full accounts for the year to September 3oth 
of Barclays Bank (Dominion Colonial and Overseas) that in face 
of war handicaps earning power has been well maintained. Net 
profits, struck after providing for taxation, have risen from £399,685 
to £419,611, which covers the 6} per cent. dividend on the “A” 
and “B” shares by a substantial margin. As a year ago, £200,000 
has gone to reserve fund, which has been further strengthened by 
another transfer of £300,000 from contingency account. Like the 
home banks, this institution has found itself compelled to apply the 
bulk of a substantial addition to its resources in gilt-edged securities. 
The balance-sheet position is immensely strong from the standpoint 
of liquidity. Cash and money at call amount together to 33} pet 
cent. of deposit liabilities, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


RHOKANA CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND OF I5 PER CENT. 


JHE 20th annual ordinary general meeting of Rhokana Corporation, 
Limited, was held on December 16th, in London, the Right Hon. The 
Lord Geddes, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement circulated 
with the report and accounts: 

Large capital expenditure has been incurred during the year to pro- 
vide increased capacity for output to meet war demands. The expenditure 
has been met entirely from the corporation’s cash resources without 
assistance from the Government and without borrowing. The increasing 
output has of necessity compelled a further absorption of cash into 
working capital, represented by larger stocks of copper and cobalt as 
well as by general stocks and stores. The increases in unit cost due to 

war conditions have also necessarily increased the amount of working 
capital required. Only the actual amount received from the Ministry 
of Supply in respect of increased cost claims for the year ended 
June 30th, 1941, has been included in the trading profit of £1,791,125. 
There is a comparatively small amount outstanding in respect of in- 
creased cost claims for that year which are under discussion with the 
Ministry. It has not yet been possible to submit a claim in respect 
of the accounts for the year ended June 30th, 1942. It will be appreciated 
that the preparation of these claims involves a great deal of work and 
that their settlement must necessarily be delayed. 

Last year no dividend was declared by Mufulira Copper Mines, 
Limited, but this year a dividend of 2s. 3d. per share, which is the 
same amount as was paid for the year ended June 30th, 1940, has been 
declared and the amount received by this corporation, namely £177,668, 
has been placed to profit and loss account. After providing for debenture 
and loan interest, depreciation reserve account and development reserve 
account, the amount carried to the appropriation account was £1,668,088. 
A provision has been made in the appropriation account for taxation of 
£744,570, and the directors have appropriated £400,000 to general 
reserve account. The directors recommend a dividend of 15 per cent. 
in respect of the year ended June 30th, 1942, which compares with a 
rate of 30 per cent. for the previous year. 

The report was adopted. 











ELECTRIC & MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


17th December, 1942 
Accounts for year ended 30th September, 1942. 





Profit for the financial year ary 30th September, 1942, after £ 
providing for Taxation and —_ eran anae anes ~_— 


war conditions is 153,560 
Brought forward from last year 194,830 
348,390 

Out of which has to be provided net Preference Dividend paid 

and accrued to 30th September, 1942, and a dividend of 6 per 

cent. less tax on the anmaesh eres a 4 at ” —— 
general meeting . ‘ -» 100,886 
Leaving to be canted oneal .. £247,504 
—- 


incurred in its foreign invest- 
ments and while inventories 


Mr. Alfred Clark (Chairman) 
presiding, stated that the omis- 





sion of the usual speech was due 
solely to war-time conditions. 
The proceedings were purely 
formal and the recommenda- 
tions of the Directors were 
unanimously adopted includ- 
ing provision for the payment 
of a dividend of 6 per cent. less 
tax on the Ordinary Stock. 
The output of the factories con- 
tinued at a satisfactory level. 
The Company has made re- 
serves to meet any losses so far 











have been conservatively 
valued, depreciation of the 
plant has been fully provided. 
The fact that creditors have 
increased to a much smaller 
extent than stocks on hand, is 
evidence of the sound financial 
position of the Company. 

The Chairman informed stock- 
holders that they have good 
reason to be satisfied with the 
spirit and devotion to duty of 
employees of all grades. 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
COMPANY LIMITED. 


COLUMBIA 
GRAPHOPHONE 
COMPANY LIMITED. 


THE MARCONIPHONE 
COMPANY LIMITED. 


RUDGE-WHITWORTH 
LIMITED. 
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It is the work of 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


to ensure that nobody shall become blind 
whose sight it is within the scope of present 
day knowledge to save. In this great work 
you can play your part by donation or legacy 
£50,000 needed each year.’ 


P $444 


FALSE TEETH 


and proper mastication 


A loose denture, besides causing discomfort and embarrassment, makes 
it impossible for you to masticate your food properly. Correct fitting 
can, however, be restored by using KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXAT IVE, specifically prepared to make false teeth fit firmly. This 
tasteless and odourless white powder, sprinkled on the contact surface 
of the plate after cleaning, will hold it securely and comfortably in 
position for many hours. 


Sprinkler tins for pocket or handbag 1/3d, also large ‘Economy’ size 


3/3d, from all Chemists. 
DENTURE 


KOLYNO FIXATIVE 











ee ge 
EYE HOSPITAL 


FIEI W/CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.I. 











is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act. 
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SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL | | 
PURELY PERSONAL. MIDHURST, SUSSEX. COMFORT 
A.D. 1 4 Dictionary definition :— 
T= DAYS ARE GETTING Not a L ited _ “To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, 
FOR YOUR LEAV freed f , & subject of 
ats te inet OS or 5 RESTFUL HOLIDAY —-2. ° = 
King Six 103d. Cigars is sti® come to thir historic house, where excellent food from 
4 inches, cue” Sper ods” cine’ ante "Se istehone aaert nate. 
Tel. No.: Midhurst 10. Terms from 6 gns. ; CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
PERSONAL L" RARY Typewtg. gromes ly ex. =, Mss. 1s., ote THIS oe THER OYAL CANCER 
JOY TO EAT, and very digestible. The special In~ 4 an 1,000 words.—. N. Mc — A « patients in NCER 
i i RMALINE BREAD, give the littl The Study, oe “Marine Parade Leigh-on- Sea HOSPITAL visited with a t disease that is am 
A lgedients in BERMALINE BREAD, give’ the lt ‘ORK NEEDS MORE MONEY is < Common | the most dreaded enemies of mankind, and send a foe 


more that means so much to tbe goodness of bread. Ask 


your Baker, or write BERMALINE, Fairley St.,Glas , S.W.r. 
YOOKS. a Rare, Nat. History, raphy, 
) Furniture, Pottery, Art Microscopy, etc., for sale or 


wanted. ANY book obtain .—Howtmes, The Hoy, High- 
cliffe, Hants. 
B OOKS : Kast Barth, Word of God and Word of Man, 
t free; Torrey, Four Gos in Modern 
English, Zo: . post free; ; Complete Home , illustrated, 
2 vols., 12s. ‘6d. post free.—A. D. Woopxouse, Ltp., 19 
Bristol Street, Bi » 5. 
( 1ANCER SUFFERER. Poor widow. Net income for two 
, 18s. 8d. per extra nourishment. Jewel- 
lery gratefully received. Please help. ¥.. _— 
NATIONAL SOCIETY = ag RELIEF PRegintered Charity), 
2 (S) Cheam Court Suerey 
UTTON ONE- “WEEK SH SHORTHAND is learnt in 
twelve ry ye Send 3d, in Ses 
first lesson to S. R. TON, 92 “92 Great Russell St. -» W. 
] 3" RAIL OLD LADY, nearly 90. Funds urgently pm 
to enable her to remain in a Home where she ts well 
cared for. (Case 228).—Appeal “ S,” DistREssED GENTLE- 
FOLK’s Arp ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, London, W.6. 
I (RIENDS' BOOK CENTRE, Euston Road, London, 
N.W.1. (opposite Euston Station). Current Quaker, 
religious, social and international literature. Books suitable 
for Christmas gifts. Efficient book service in every way. 


*Phone Euston 3602. 

\ ANU SCRIPTS, especially Travel, Testes and 
Women’s Interests, required ently for publication. 

Book CLus, 121 

London, W.C.2 

\ .B.F. The Musicians’ Benevolent Fund, “ Music’s 

A Own Charity,” entirely supported by voluntary con- 

tributions asks you to assist in uene F the plight of out- 

of-work,’sick and destitute musicians. lever was a cause 


Submit to THe 


ORE W 
N enough in these days, but in the case of GUY’ 
HOSPITAL, S.E.1, the lack of money presents great 
po ae al A gift to APPEAL SECRETARY will be greatly 
TeerRese YOURSELF in_ Englis Country. 
Descriptive List (4d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Propis’s REFRESHMENT House LY ——/_ O Lrp., 
St. George’s a Regent Street, W. 
ABBONI, a novel by Susan Miles, author of “ Blind 
Men Crossing a Bridge.” 8s. 6d., from BOOKSELLERS 
or A. Daxers, Ltp., 42 Great Russell —— bo — 
Sy ~ lg WRITING. eR in 
writings FICTION, JOUR ‘ALISM, POETRY, 
YS, study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 
re time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOU ALISM—the only School under the direct patron- 
age of the leading newspaper Proprietors. Free advice and 
book, “ Writing for the Press,” from Pros Dept., 
L.S.1._ 57 Gordon Sauare, London, W.C.1. us. 4574. 
“YHORT-LONGHAND for your notes. pages 
i only. Learnt in one evening. Post free 1s. 6d. (com- 
plete). —¥. Stowe, Brookside, Staines. 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. stamps for 
‘ booklet describing world-famous postal course.— 
t. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8. 
ecretarial Training College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s 
Bucks. Founded 1910. May. 5306-7-8. 
rpreew RITING. —Sybil Rang, Literary, Medical, Legal, 
&c. Expert work. Long experience.—17 Hampst 
Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hampstead 3854. Mod. terms. 
BAEDEKERS, Southern > Central Baly, ».Rhineland, 
Norway and Sweden, tos. 6d.; Goethe’s Life, 7s. 6d. ; 
Specimens of German Handwriting, 1900, by 'Somnser, 


REGENT INstITuTE (De 
fhe: TRIANGLE 








much as you can afford—to the Treasurer, 
Sw. HOSPITAL (FREE), Fulham Road, London, 


W's ATCHES WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 
der. Top ad we ped. Send d Registered. Cash or 
y een SN), 19 Hopwood Avena, 


ese , invites support for Independent 
Election Campaign. For particulars write, Box A871, 


EXHIBITION 


A LEX REID & LE LTD., 1a, King Street, 
£ St. James’s, S.W.1. Religious and other paintings by 
Hans Feibusch. Paintings of Africa and En; id by Julian 
Trevelyan. Daily 10-5. Saturdays 10-1. ntil Dec. 24th, 

7) PSTEIN : Flower Paintings and Landeepen 
4 FRED UHLMAN: Recent Paintings. 
LaicestsrR GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-5. Sats. 10-1, 


EDUCATIONAL 


AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Can' 

First-class. London training leading to work of - = 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in by area.—Prospectus from: Secrs- 
TARY, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire, 
han Study Courses for Children. Prospectus— 

Junior Correspondence School, Box No. A868. 
HE MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK. 


TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 to £60 
per annum will be awarded on the result of an examin- 
ation to be held at the end of February, 1943, for girls 
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more worthy. Please send a donation to-day to THE Honor- 7s. 6d.; Italy, France and Switzerland, beauti book, by under 16. 

ARY TREASURER, BARONESS RAVENSDALE, Musi Be- S. Prout, 22s. ; Labouchere’s Martin Luther, 21s., rich style. Particulars from the HeADMISTRESS after 20th January, 

nevolent Fund, 16 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. All post ‘free.—PLUMBLEY, Freshwater, 1.W. Last date of entry roth February. 
on 
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HOME 
DEFENDERS 
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Cheque enclosed... 


A ‘Christmas’ cheque for the R.A.F. Benevo- 
lent Fund is not merely a welcome, seasonable 
gesture, it marks your gratitude to a very 
gallant company whose devotion and sacrifice dor 
are indeed beyond all gratitude. 

It brings practical help to the wounded, the 
injured, the out-of-action; to the widow, the 
orphan, and other dependants deprived of their 
financial mainstay; it brings comfort to every 
member of the R.A.F. by supporting a great 
Organisation which he knows will never fail him. 
In view of rapidly increasing demands upon 
the Fund, that ‘Cheque enclosed’ can hardly 
be too generous. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


i?) 
o 





3 ry y 
1 
which often endanger the home. 
The ‘GENERAL’ has paid more 
than £105,000,000 in claims and 
its assets are £23,000,000. Ite 
country-wide organisation — 180 
branch offices—is a guarantee of 
prompt personal service every- 

where and at all times, 


Thanks to our airmen, our skies 
are freed from menace. And clear 
gre the skies of the man who takes 
out the HOUSEHOLDERS’ COMPRE- 
HENSIVE INSURANCE POLICY of 
the ‘GENERAL’, for he is armed 
with the fullest protection 
against the losses and liabilities 











BENEVOLENT FUND a 
NO-CLAIM BONUS G E N FE R A L Please send Donations to LORD | RIVERDALE, Chairman, or : wal 
BERTRAM T. RUMBLE, Hon. Sec., Appeals Committee, R.A.F. 


FEATURE 


This Comprehensive Policy 
is renewed free for 12 months 
at the end of every fifth year 
if no claims have been made. 


sup 
line 
par 
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BENEVOLENT FUND, 1, SLOANE S RE ET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
Make Cheques and Postal Orders payable to the 
R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 
con 
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